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Trying to write, or speak, or move, or look, like 
some one else, is a poor way of striving for a high 
attainment. He who would be at his best must be 
himself. As an eminent art-critic has said concern- 
ing imitation in the realm of art, it may also be said 
concerning imitation in every other realm: “ Nothing 
but peculiarities can ever be repeated, and he who 
follows will always be behind.” 


So far as it goes, there is virtue in the development 
and use of one’s powers. The only thing that is void 
of any virtue is sheer inanition. Some persons would 
rather not have powers than be called upon to use 
them. They seem to think they cannot do anything 
very wrong if they never do anything worse than 
nothing. But one’s powers unused for good is an 
opportunity for another’s powers to be used for ill. 
If you can do and won’t do, doing nothing may be 
worse than anything you can do. 


. 


from their work if they dared to, and would seek rest 
if they felt that they had a right to it. ‘“ Dove- 
wings, and the right to use them, would just suit my 
poor view of what were to be desired,” writes one 
who toils on unceasingly in the service of his God and 
of his fellows. And his longing is the longing of 
many another, who will not leave the post of duty 
until dove-wings are given him. 


Never before was such interest centered in the 
study of the Old Testament histories. Never before 
were there such helps from outside sources to an 
understanding of these histories. Never before were 
there such persistent and intelligent endeavors to 
discredit these histories as histories. The wonder, 
therefore, is not that there are many questions still 
awaiting solution in connection with these histories, 
but the wonder is that these histories still stand out 
in such clearness in the light of all the investigation 
and criticism to which they have been subjected. 
Now that the historical books of the Old Testament 
are again under study in the International series of 
lessons, there is added value, as there is sure to be 
added interest, in an examination of the characteris- 
tics of these books by one so capable and so conscien- 
tious as a reverent Christian scholar as Professor 
William R. Harper, of Yale University, whose labors 
throughout the country have been so effective in 
arousing the present popular interest in Semitic 
studies generally. The first of Professor Harper’s 
papers on this theme appears in the present issue of 
The Sunday School Times. 


How much do we owe to the unsatisfying, to the 
mysterious, to the unknown, to the unknowable! 
How suggestive, how forcible, how full of life a mas- 
ter’s outline sketch, or a headless fragment of litera- 
ture may be! A good Christian on coming from a 
teachers’-meeting somewhat disparagingly exclaimed, 
“ Well, it seems to me that so much of this Bible 
study results in ‘ We don’t know,’ ‘ We are not told 
about that,’ ‘ We can’t tell just what this means,’ and 
soon!” But who finds any stimulus in studying 
that which has no openings to the infinite? As 
Story, the sculptor, recently said, “In many if not 
in most cases, a suggestion is better than a statement. 
... Every great, work contains more than its state- 
ments. It has a mystery in it that stimulates the 
mind and carries it beyond the mere facts into a 
dreamland of sentiment and feeling. In poetry espe- 
cially, the poet is often tempted to say too much.” 
Every Christian has rejoiced that the Bible gives 
him all that he really needs of the way of life. With 
its omissions, its silences, its mysteries, the Bible has 
not said too little. Yet if by its silences and its mys- 
teries we are better fitted and more. stimulated to 
study out just what it has said, we may well rejoice 
alsé that the Bible has not said too much. 


To say that “ actions speak louder than words ” is 
to indicate only halfa truth. If, indeed, the actions 
are on one side and the words are on the other, the 
actions are likely to more than counterbalance the 





It is a mistake’ to suppose that the men who work 


hardest are the men who love work for its own sake. | the same side, the words often give an added proof 
of the truth beyond all that the actions by themselves 
could convey. 


Most of them, who toil earnestly and heartily in the 
direction of the highest good, would-iain turn away 





words ; but when the actions and the words are on 
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his conduct shows him to be a thief, it is obvious that 
in his case actions speak louder than words. On the 
other hand, a man who lives on in the same neigh- 
borhood year after year may seem by his actions to 
indicate his attachment to that neighborhood ; but 
when he says explicitly that he would rather live 
just there than anywhere else in the whole world, 
his words to that effect speak louder than all his 
unexplained actions have spoken. His actions left 
it an open question whether he really preferred the 
neighborhood to others, or merely remained in it as 
a matter of convenience ; but his words now leave 
no doubt on that point. And there are hundreds 
of cases in ordinary life where words are called for 
in addition to actions, in proof of a truth that is 
well worth the knowing. If a man wants to buy a 
book or a picture, it is not enough for him to look at 
it admiringly and wistfully ; he needs to say in so 
many words to the dealer that he is ready to be its 
purchaser. Ifa young man is in love with a young 
woman, and would like to make her his wife, he must 
not be satisfied with showing by his actions that he 
is a lover, but he must speak out his words of love 
and longing. If a church-member is helped by his 
pastor’s preaching, it is his duty to say it as well as 
to show it; for in such a case words and actions 
speak louder than actions alone, and even words by 
themselves are more explicit than actions by them- 
selves. Affection, sympathy, gratitude, confidence, 
admiration, respect, call for words as well as for 
actions; and no actions in their expression speak 
loud enough without words. Action is, in fact, never 
complete in any one of these spheres without words. 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth will 
speak ; and by the words spoken the heart will be 
justified or the heart will be condemned. While 
words without actions are void, actions without words 
are incomplete. Actions with words always speak 
louder than actions without words. 





A DISGRACE TO JOURNALISM. 


There has been no fouler blot upon the civilization 
of America during the past quarter of a century than 
the prominence given in the columns of our more 
reputable daily newspapers to the disgusting details 
of a brutal prize-fight between two men whose highest 
ambition was to merit the shameful notoriety thus 
awarded them. In that fight itself there was abso- 
lutely no redeeming feature. It was planned and 
executed in defiance of both statute law and com- 
mon decency. Its appeal was to the basest passions. 
It merited the abhorrence of every lover of humanity. 
But the exceptional notice taken of it by the news- 
paper press generally, and the display of all the 
sickening items of its horrible brutalities in the pages 
of papers that had claimed to be worthy of public 
confidence, actually lifted it from the mire of its 
natural surroundings, and set it in a place of promi- 
nence it could never otherwise have attained to. 

It is greatly to the shame of the daily press of such 
a city as Philadelphia, that not one of its better class 
of papers closed its columns to these disgusting and 
indecent details. It is greatly to the credit of such 
papers in New York City as The Evening Post, and 
The Mail and Express, and the Journal,of Commerce, 
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little what was said on the subject in the editorial 
columns of those papers which gave large space to 
the details of the brutal encounter; for the real esti- 
mate of the whole affair was shown by the managers 
of every paper in the space awarded or denied to its 
more sickening and corrupting items. There has 
been a readiness to sneer at the governors of certain 
states who made loud proclamation in advance against 
the brutal fight, and then permitted those interested 
in its progress to go on unhindered with their prepa- 
rations for its compassing; but there has been less 
comment on the equally inconsistent course of those 
editors who have written in denunciation of the fight 
in one column, and then have arranged to give from 
four to ten columns of their paper to the very details 
of the affair which the brutal combatants and their 
brutal admirers desired to. have made public. 

No excuse for the exhibit of these disgusting details 
of a brutal prize-fight can be found in the claim that 
the affair is a matter of public news, and that there- 
fore a newspaper must chronicle its occurrence. To 
note the fact of a gross and repulsive crime is one 
thing; but to display all its horrible details in a 
form liable to inflame the passions and corrupt the 
morals of the readers is quite another thing. Every 
newspaper manager recognizes his duty and his respon- 
sibility of deciding what items of news shall appear 
in his paper, and what relative prominence shall be 
given severally to those items which are admitted 
there. No one would claim that there are no limits 
to be observed in the publication of details of crime 
and vice and brutality. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the editors who have given large space in their pages 
to the repulsive details of one of the most disgusting 
prize-fights of this generAtion, thereby indicate their 
approval of those details as within the limits of their 
conception of decency. And in so doing those edi- 
tors have done very much to keep such brutality as 
this from sinking into its merited infamy. 

Worst of all among the bad features of this news- 
paper disgrace is the suggestion made by more than 
one of the editors that the disgusting details in ques- 
tion are given because the public wants them, and is 
ready to pay for them. This is in itself a practical 
admission that the editors deem themselves panderers 
to public lust, rather than leaders of public taste ; 
that it is their mission to supply what the public 
clamors for, instead of what the public ought to have. 
If this be the position of an editor, he is confessedly 
below the level of the average citizen ; for he leaves 
it ‘to the popular majority to define his limits of right 
and decency. Such a man can in no sense claim to 
be an educator of the public; but at the best he is 
seeking to be educated by the public. 

There are good citizens in New York and Phila- 
delphia, as well as elsewhere, who abhor the brutality 
represented in the recent prize fight, and who are 
outraged by the indecencies of the daily press in its 
exhibit of the disgusting details of that fight. Those 
good citizens owe it to themselves, and to the cause 
ef good morals, to protest against the course of the 
public press generally in connection with this affair. 
Even if they cannot neutralize the evil influence of 
the press so far, they can at least have it understood 
that they deem this degradation of the pages of so 
many of the representative daily newspapers as a 
disgrace to journalism. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No man can control others until he first makes it clear 
that he has control of himself. Peculiarly is this the 
case in the position of a Sunday-school superintendent. 
The superintendent who is not self-controlled, and who 
does not show by his manner that he expects to control 
his school, is at the mercy of his school; and whether 
that school is quiet or is noisy depends upon the inclina- 
tion of its members, instead of upon the purpose of its 
superintendent. Here is a truth that has its application 
in the matter of which a New York State correspondent 
writes, as follows: 

You have said so many good things on so many timely 
topics, let me give you a theme for another editorial comment, 
that banging bell, Nota few of our superintendents need at 








least a hint or two on this point; for oh, how they do try the 
nerves of some ! 

A first-class superintendent has little use for a bell, 
and when he uses it at all, it is only by a single gentle 
stroke. -He controls his school chiefly by that control 
of himself which is real enough to make itself felt 
throughout the school. The average superintendent 
thinks that where one tap of the bell does not answer 
its purpose, more taps will possibly do so, Therefore, 
instead of waiting in silent self-control for the school to 
become quiet, he announces to the school, by his continued 
bell-tapping, that he is not going to wait for the school to 
be quiet, but that he will keep on with his noise-making 
while they may keep on with theirs. The superinten- 
dent who is good for little else than bell-ringing does a 
great deal of that; and so far he does what he tries to 
do. Any superintendent who strikes his call-bell the 
second time for the same signal, is so far a failure as a 
superintendent; and he needs to realize that this is so. 
If a superintendent would bring his school to order, let 
him quietly tap his bell once, and then wait for order. 
He can have order by simply waiting for it in self-con- 
trolled silence. If order does not come in the first five 
minutes, let the superintendent wait until it does come, 
even if he has to wait until the hour of our Lord’s 
coming. Blessed indeed is that superintendent whom 
his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 


In the days of Paul the apostle, it was said by Peter 
the apostle, that there were some things written in Paul’s 
epistles which “the ignorant and unstedfast” readers 
wrested, or twisted, ‘‘ unto their own destruction.” And 
the same might be said of those very things to-day. 
Among the things written by Paul which are still twisted 
into a means of harm to the ignorant and unstedfast are 
his words to Timothy about the use of wine as a medi- 
cine, and about the place of women in the Oriental 
churches. A wisely disposed Christian worker in Mis- 
souri asks how these words are to be interpreted in the 
light of the present. Having in mind what has been 
said by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, he says: 

I have recently read what you have to say on “Is Wine 
Safer than Water?” Will you tell me what is your interpre- 
tation of Paul’s advice to Timothy, “ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities.’ ?. And again, What position should a woman hold 
in the Sunday-school? Should she be elected to any office 
besides that of teacher, when there are men in the school to fill 
all of the offices ? 

Paul’s words to Timothy, on the wine question, are to 
be taken much as they would be if Paul had written, 
“Use a little essence of peppermint whenever you have 
another touch of cholera-morbus.” They are words of 
medical counsel to a sick man. They go-to show that a 
sick Christian ought to take medicine when he needs it; 
that wine is to be counted as a medicine; and that even 
as a medicine wine ought to be taken very sparingly. 
The idea that these words of Paul justify the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage is not worthy of a 
decent respect as our opinion, even though it were backed 
by ten sanhedrins of theologians. Paul also told Timothy 
to bring with him a cloak and some books. Who would 
claim that that enjoined it upon every minister to carry 
a Bible under his arm, and a waterproof on his arm, 
whenever he moved about on a clerical mission? When 
Mr. Gough was asked why he did not follow Paul’s 
advice to Timothy on the wine question, his sensible 
answer was: “For two reasons. In the first place, my 
name isn’t Timothy. And, in the second place, nothing 
is the matter with my stomach.” : 

And now as to Paul’s idea of woman’s work in the 
church. Paul counseled Timothy, as he counseled others, 
to have due regard to popular prejudices in this matter, 
and he told of his own practice so far. The principle on 
which Paul based this counsel and this action is to be 
recognized as of binding force at all times. Where the 
putting forward of a woman into prominent Christian 
work would excite strong prejudice against Christian 
truth, she ought not to be put forward. But in Paul’s 
day there were women prophets, and women evangelists, 
and women teachers, and deaconesses, and so there were 
all along in the days of the early Christian Church. It 
is right now, as it was right then, to give to every Chris- 
tian woman the place of work in the cause of Christ for 
which she seems best fitted, and in which she can labor 
without crowding out or giving offense to other workers. 
If a woman is the best man for a Sunday-school super- 
intendent, she ought to have that place, or that place 
ought tohaveher. There is many a place where this state 
of things exists; and who doubts that Paul would send 
his old-time greetings to every man in every such place 
to-day, “I beseech thee, ... help these women, for they 
laboured [and are laboring] with me in the gospel”? 
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THE LESSON OF PAIN. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


O Pain! mysterious guest, 
Coming unbidden, unguessed, 

To greatest and to least, 
Birthday and wedding-feast ; 
Standing where lovers’ eyes 
Shine with love’s prophecies,— 
Whence, wherefore art thou sent, 
Unwelcome visitant ? 


Not that our hearts may know 
To feel for other woe, 

And learn from their own sting 
To pity suffering ; 

That were too small and vain, 
The loss outweighs the gain ;— 
And God deals justly, who, 
Rendereth to each his due. 


Not that some favored souls 
May reach the higher goals, 
And, hovering, shining high, 
Tempt other souls to fly ; 
Nor that those bent on sin 
May find a curse therein, 
And, by his lifted rod, 
Know an offended God. 


No! Heaven-sent, bitter-sweet, 
With swift and tireless feet, 
Thou comest unasked for, Pain, 
Again and yet again, 

Bound on this errand blest, 

To make of us our best,— 

That which we could not be 
Save for thy help and thee. 


The gold ore grieveth not, 
Though fires are fierce and hot; 
Nor counts it wrong or loss, 

To lose its cumbering dross 
Intent on being pure, 

It can abide, endure, 

However fierce the blast, 

So it is gold at last. 


So from thy crucible 
Our souls, debased and dull, 
Shall come, dear Pain, some day, 
With their dross burned away. 
Come with new name and sign 
To own thee all divine, ; 
And see in thy stern eyes 
All joyful promises, 

Petersham, Mass. 





THE OLD-TESTAMENT HISTORIES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. HARPER, PH,D, 


A large portion of the Old Testament literature is 
commonly classified, more or less loosely, under the head 
of history. Here belong certain parts of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and a few 
other portions. So far as prophecies are connected with 
history, and have a historical basis, they, too, may be 
classified here. The present inquiry in connection with 
this material will be limited to two questions; namely, 

1. What are some of the most striking characteristics 
of these histories ? 

2. In view of the existence of such characteristics, what 
suggestions are in place as to methods which may be 
employed in their study ? 

It will not be possible either to present all the char- 
acteristics which really deservé notice, or to illustrate 
those presented as fully as might be desired. Use will 
not be made of the Hexateuch or Chronicles, because 
just now these books are the subject of so much dispute. 

1. There is in many portions a lack of chronological 
order. The writer does not always feel it incumbent 
upon him to describe the events in the order in which 
they took place. (1.) Judges 12: 8-15 covers a period 
from the death of Jephthah to the death of Abdon; but 
this overlaps chapters 13-16, the story of Samson, while 
the story of Samson reaches down into the period covered 
by 1 Samuel 1-6. (2.) 2 Simuel 21: 1-11, which de- 
scribes a three years’ famine, because of Saul’s massacre 
of the Gibeonites, and the execution of Saul’s sons, does 
not follow chapter 20, but belongs, without doubt, before 
the rebellion of Absalom (chaps. 15-18); for in 2 Sam. 
16:7, 8; 19: 28 we find references to these events. (38.) 
2 Samuel 22, David’s thanksgiving for deliverance from 
Saul, belongs, of course, to the early period of ‘his life. 
(4.) 2 Samuel 23 : 8-39, David’s heroes and their exploits, 
is found in 1 Chronicles 11 : 11-41, after the account of 
David’s becoming king. (5.) 2 Samuel 6, the removal 
of the ark, is by some’ regarded as having taken place 





1 Professor Beecher in Old Testament Student, Vol. VIL, p. 61 et seo 
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after, not before, the sin with Bathsheba (chap. 11). (6.) 
The chapters of Isaiah which are connected with that 
memorable year 701, the year of Sennacherib’s invasion, 
are as follows: 1(?); 10: 5 to 12:6; 14: 24-27; 17 : 
12-14; 18: 33, 86, 87. (7.) The chapters of Jeremiah 
which belong to the reign of Jehoiakim are 7-10, 26 ; 
14, 15, 18, 19, 25, 35, 46-49, 36; while those of the period 
of Jehoiachin and Zedekiah are 13, 50, 51, 27-29; 21, 22, 
93, 24, 34, 37, 38, 30, 31, 32, 33, 39, 52 (though some of 
these may possibly better be assigned to another period). 

Other examples might be cited, but these are sufficient 
to show that the arrangement of matter which has come 
down to us, whatever may have been its origin, is in 
many cases not a chronological one. Now, either (1) 
the writer made an effort to put the matter in chrono- 
logical order and failed ; or (2) the original writer placed 
it in such order, but later copyists have disarranged it; 
or (3) the writer made no particular effort to secure a 
chronological order. In the case of the Book of Judges, 
the supposition that no effort was made to secure this 
order is strengthened by the fact that in the enumeration | 
of periods, seven, twenty, forty, and eighty occur so fre- 
quently, —“ numerals which have the appearance of round 
numbers, rather than exact dates.” 

2. There is found in many portions either no chreno- 
logical indication, or at best a very defective one; that 
is, the text is not careful to point out the time when or 
during which the events described in it took place. 
Still further, what seems to be the meaning of the text 
is sometimes discovered from other portions of Scripture, 
or from outside sources, to be incorrect. (1.) The fact 
that there have been proposed more than fifty ways of 
explaining the chronology of the Book of Judges would 
indicate that the chronological data of the book were, 
to say the least, defective. (2.) It is only by the com- 
parison of several passages that one discovers that Sam- 
son’s great exploits were performed after the death of 
Eli, and just before Samuel’s reformation. (3.) At the 
time of Saul’s election he was a young man. Chapters 
9 and 10 (1 Sam.) tell of his choice by Samuel and the 
people; chapter 11 tells of his victory over Ammon, 
which immediately followed; chapter 12 of Samuel’s 
farewell address at the age of seventy; while in chapter 
13, which, to all appearances, follows at once, Saul has a 
son Jonathan old enough to command a division of the 
army. We must suppose that the first period of his 
reign (perhaps ten or fifteen years) is passed over in 
silence (between chapters 9 and 13). (4.) One would 
scarcely suppose that a period of twenty years @lapsed 
between verses 37 and 38 of Isaiah 37; yet such is the 
case. (5.) The great doubt as to the duration of the 
nation’s stay in Egypt—whether four hundred and 
thirty or two hundred and thirty years—is due to the 
lack of clearness in the indication of chronological 
data. (6.) It is not told us how long Samuel judged, or 
how long his sons were judges. (7.) While the prophe- 
cies of Ezekiel are in nearly every case clearly and 
definitely located, so far as concerns the time of their 
utterance, and while those of Jeremiah are frequently 
so designated, Isaiah’s material is in the majority of 
instances left in great doubt, the order and position 
having often to be determined solely by internal evi- 





omitted facts are, in some cases certainly, necessary to 
any full or satisfactory understanding of the matter in 
hand, looked at from a historical point of view. Their 
omission, indeed, gives an impression which is some- 
times entirely wrong. (1.) In the story of Saul’s reign 
we have, according to the best interpretation of the 
material, no record of the first ten or fifteen years; the 
impression produced by the narrative is that Saul dis- 
obeys Samuel, and comes into conflict with him almost 
immediately after his appointment. When, however, 
we discover that this long period has been omitted, the 
whole case becomes more intelligible, and the develop- 
ment of the evil side of Saul’s nature is explained. (2.) 
Jonathan, as will be remembered, suddenly appears as 
the leader of a part of the army, though no mention of him 
had before been made in any connection. (3.) From a 
strictly historical point of view, one is scarcely satisfied 
to find the writer of 2 Samuel, after furnishing such 
minute details of every other part of David’s life, omit- 
ting any reference to his death; nor is this feeling 
changed when we find the death recorded in two verses 
in 1 Kings, (4.) Jehoshaphat’s war with Moab and 
Ammon (2 Chron. 20) is passed on without mention by 
the writer of Kings; nor is anything said of Uzziah’s 
victories over the Philistines, or of Manasseh’s capture 
by Assyria. (5.) Shishak’s capture of Jerusalem, a most 
important event, rece ves only two verses (1 Kings 14: 
25, 26); Abijam’s war with Jeroboam, one (1 Kings 15: 6); 
Josiah’s contest with Pharaoh-Necho, one of the most 
critical in sacred history, only one (2 Kings 23: 29). (6.) 
The writer or compiler of Chronicles thought it un- 
necessary, or foreign to his purpose, to make any mention 
of (a) the reign of David at Hebron or the civil war 
between David and Saul’s house (2 Sam. 1-4); (0) 
David’s adultery and punishment (2 Sam, 11, 12); (c) 
Absalom’s vengeance upon his brother and his rebellion 
(2 Sam. 13-20), together with several other matters of 
minor importance. One feels that an account of David’s 
life, with the story of Bathsheba and the consequences 
of that crime omitted, is exceeding fragmentary and 
incomplete. (7.) The writer of Samuel has also omitted 
many facts, a knowledge of which is essential to any 
just comprehension of the history of religious worship 
in the time of David and Solomon (1 Chron. 13: 1-5; 
15; 16; 22; 23-27; 28, 29). (8.) In the story of Jonah, 
which, after all, must be taken along with the Elijah and 
Elisha stories as historical, and not, with many modern 
critics, as fiction or allegory, one searches in vain for (a) 
the location of Jonah’s abode, (5) the spot where he was 
vomited up, ¢c) an account of his long, wearisome jour- 
ney to Nineveh, (d) the name of the Assyrian king, 
(e) his fate after his rebuke by God, (/) his subsequent 
relations to Nineveh. 

These are but a few of the more striking omissions,— 
omissions which leave us in greater or less confusion of 
mind. It may be said this is only the result of the brief 
and condensed method which the writer was compelled 
to adopt; a book which covers so much ground must, in 
places, be fragmentary and incomplete. This is true; 
but netice must also be taken of the fact that the Old 
Testament, brief as it is, contains a great many repeti- 
tions; for example, (a) of the account of the tabernacle 





dence. 
to the date of Joel, though the book abounds in his- 
torical material as distinguished from the prophetic, has 
left its position to be determined wholly by internal 
evidence. (9.) All are familiar with the difficulties 
which are connected with the question of Solomon’s age 
when he ascended the throne, and with the exact chro- 
nology of the kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze* 


kiah, as indeed of many others of Israel’s and Judah’s | 


kings. 
It is quite certain, therefore, that, in striking contrast 


with the habit of some writers,—for example, Ezekiel, | 
Haggai, Zechariah,—many of the Old Testament writers | 


seem to have cared little about giving such statements 
as would have made the time of writings and events 
certain. In other words, there are in certain periods 
few, if any, indications of chronology. If it is asked 
whether, in the aLsence of such data, there is evidence of 
some other system of arrangement, it may be answered 
that in some cases—for example, 2 Samuel 22 : 24—the 
material seems to have been roughly thrown together in 
the form of an appendix. In others, as in the arrange- 
ment of the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, no par- 
ticular system has as yet been discovered. 


3. In reading these various histories, one is frequently | 


struck with the incompleteness, the fragmentary char- 
acter, of the narratives. ‘This is something different 
from that brevity of statement for which the sacred 
writers are so justly praised. It is rather the omission 


(8.) The lack of any direct statement in reference | 


of what seem to us to be important facts; and these: 


in Exodus; (6) and of the laws. in Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy ; (c) of the history of David 


|in the other, @ a little less than one-half. 


heroic rescue and burial by the men of Jabesh-Gilead, 

is given in thirteen verses. (4.) In 2 Samuel, David’s 

reign at Hebron and the civil war with Saul’s house 
take four chapters, yet this is altogether omitted by the 
writer of Chronicles. David’s adultery and punishment, 
the latter including Absalom’s rebellion, take ten chap- 
ters, nearly one-half of the book; this also is omitted by 
the writer of the Chronicles. (5.) The twenty-four 
chapters of 2 Samuel with the last chapter of 1 Samuel 
cover the same historical ground taken up in 1 Chroni- 
cles 10-29; that is, nineteen chapters, Of the twenty- 
five Samuel chapters, about nine (counting roughly) are 
found in Chronicles; of the nineteen Chronicles chapters, 
about eight are found in Samuel. In other words, two 
writers preparing a history of the same period, employ- 
ing for the most part the same sources, using in many 
passages the same language, differ so much from each 
other that the matter possessed in common amounts, in 
one case, to a little more than one-third of his material; 
(6.) Of the 
forty-seven chapters of Kings which cover the period 
1015-562 B. C., about four hundred and fifty years, (a) 
nearly one-fourth (eleven chapters), is given to the first 
forty years (the reign of Solomon); (6) about one-fifth 
(nine chapters) is given to the narratives of Elijah and 
Elisha; (c) the division of the kingdom, the most im- 
portant event in Israelitish history after the exodus, is 
treated in twenty-four verses, the story of the man of God 
in thirty-two; (d) the history of twenty-five kings and 
queens, from Albatiah to Zedekiah, and from Jehu to 
Joash, including the account of the destruction of both 
kingdoms,—the history of two nations for three hundred 
and twenty-two years,—is given fourteen chapters, only 
one-half more than the number of chapters given to 
Elijah and Elisha, one-fourth more than the number 
given to Solomon. 

Many more facts similar to these might be cited; but 
these are sufficient to show that proportion in treatment, 
at least the proportion Which would be observed by a 
modern historian, is not found in the sacred histories. 
There are, of course, reasons for all this, and these 
reasons will be considered later. 

5. A careful study of the principal books, Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles, reveals still another important 
characteristic connected with their origin ; namely, that 
they are the work of compilation. The author com- 
piled the material from several writings, and, as Pro- 
fessor Beecher has said (Old Testament Student, Vol. 
VIL, p. 25), “Instead of reading these writings, and 
remembering their contents, and stating them in his 
own language, as most modern writers would do, he did 
his work of compilation largely by the process of tran- 
scribing sections of earlier-works.” The evidence of this 
fact is very abundant, and the fact is so well known and 
generally accepted that it need hardly be enlarged upon. 
(1.) A comparison of parallel passages in Samuel or 
Kings and Chronicles shows the method of the author; 
for example, 2 Kings 14: 17-22 with 2 Chronicles 26: 
25 to 26: 1, “The transcribed portions the author of 
Chronicles commonly abbreviates and renders more fluent 
by dropping words and changing phrases. Occasionally 
he adds a fact or a comment, often in Hebrew, that is lin- 
guistically quite different from the transcribed portions.” 





|and the later kings in Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles; 
|(d) David’s thanksgiving (2 Sam. 22; Psa. 18); (e) the 
historical portions of Isaiah (Isa. 36-39; 2 Kings 18-20). 
| And, in view of these repetitions, one, speaking now 


_wholly from the historical standpoint, could wish that | 


| the space taken up by them had been used in presenting 


have been gained in reference to the subject in hand. 

4. Something distinct from this is seen in the emphasis 
laid upon certain special items selected from what must 
have been a large number, the remainder being entirely 
omitted, or passed over very lightly. 


Samson, two each to Jephthah, Micah the Danite, and 
the outrage at Gibeah. 
out of twenty chapters in a book covering three hun- 


dred years. (2.) In 1 Samuel, ten (1 Sam. 18:10 to 27: 12) | 
out of thirty-one chapters (near-y one-third) are given | 
to the persecution of David by Saul, and the former’s | 


wanderings in the wilderness as an outlaw ; 


Endor (1 Sam. 28) and the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. 31). 
(3.) [t is worthy of note that the story of the Witch ot 
Endor takes twenty-five verses, the plunder of Ziklag 
by David thirty-one; while the battle of Gilboa, includ- 
ing the account of the deteat of the army, the death of 











other matters from which something of interest might | 


(1.) In Judges, | 


five chapters are given to Gideon with his son, four to | 


Five subjects thus take fifteen | 


Saul’s | 
reign, outside of this, receiving only five chapters (1 Sam. | 
13-17), unless we include the story of the Witch of 


Saul and Jonathan, the treatment of their bodies, the | 


(2.) The books themselves tell us in many instances that 
the material has been taken from some particular source, 
and give in detail the title of the source. For such 
references see 1 Chronicles 29: 29; 27: 24; 2 Chroni- 
cles 12: 15; 13 : 22; 20 : 34; 26: 22; 32: 32; 38: 18, 19. 
| (8.) Still farther, there is evidence that Samuel, Gad, 
'and Nathan left behind them works of some kind, to 
which we are largely indebted for the books of Samuel; 
| fer passages which show Gad and Nathan to have been 
| in close communication with David, see 1 Samuel 22: 5; 
| 2 Samuel 7: 2, 3; 12: 1, 2, 25; 24: 11-13; 1 Kings 1: 8- 
| 10. (4.) The statistical part of the material in the histo- 
ries of the Kings—summaries of wars, list of officials— 
may well have been derived from such royal records as 
those ascribed to King David (1 Chron, 27: 24). (5.) 
There must also have been some poetical work from 
which were taken such passages as Hannah’s song (1 
Sam. 2: 1-10); the song of the bow (2 Sam. 1: 17-27); 
David’s lament for Abner (2 Sam. 3: 38, 34); David’s 
thanksgiving (2 Sam. 22; Psa. 18); the last words of 
David (2 Sam. 23: 1-7). Indeed, special reference is 
made (2 Sam. 1 : 18) to such a work, known as the Book 
of Jasher. (6.) Lhere is no reason to doubt, and good 
reason to believe, that oral tradition supplied the com- 
| piler with some of his material. All this is of great 
importance for any careful study of the Old Testament 
histories. Its direct bearing will be considered later, 


6. We come now to the lust and most important fea- 
ture, namely, the prophetic character of the Old Testa- 
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ment histories; and it is here that they part company 


with the writings of all other nations. The word “ pro- 
phetic” is to be used in a broader sense than as meaning 
“predictive.’”’ Prophecy has been well defined as “the 
declaration and illustration of the principles of divine 
government,” and we must not forget that there was a 
prophecy of the past and present as well as of the future. 
When the man of God looked about him, and saw this 
condition of things here and that condition there; when 
he assured those within the reach of his voice that the 
one was contrary to God’s will, and that God was 
already sending upon them punishment because of it; 
that the other was as God would have it, and that the 
marks of Divine favor were already apparent,—we may 
call this prophecy of the present. 

When one, inspired from above, recalled how God led 
individuals or nations, and writes the record of the past, 
the patriarch’s devotion to the Almighty and his reward, 
or the nation’s apostasy and the slavery into which it 
plunged them; a king’s crime, with its severe and long- 
drawn-out punishment, a royal prayer, a miraculous 
deliverance; a prophet’s mission, a city turned from sin, 
—when he writes this down for the encouragement or 
warning of his friends and countrymen, and of those who 
are to follow him, we may call it prophecy of the past. 

Now, the chief characteristic of Hebrew history, the 
thing which is, above all else, peculiar to it, is this pro- 
phetic element. The fact is, these so-called historical 
books are not history at all (this does not mean that 
they are not historical) ; they are prophecy of the truest 
and strictest kind. This point must be treated very 
briefly. (1.) In the Hebrew Bible, they (Judges, Samuel, 
Kings) are called “ prophets,” classified with Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the rest, and thus distinguished, on the 
one hand, from the “law,” and, on the other, from the 
“writings” (Psalms, Job, etc.). (2.) The material is 
everywhere prophetic in its character. Nothing is 
written down to serve any other than a religious purpose: 
(a) The Book of Judges describes ‘‘ the collapse of the 
Israelitish polity, the occasion of this collapse, namely, 
Israel’s apostasy, and the treatment of Israel by her 
oppressors as the consequence of the collapse. A1l this 
is religious; it is preaching of the highest order. Every 
distinct narrative will be found to convey a religious 
lesson. (0) Consider the leading topics in 1 Samuel; 
the contrast between Samuel and the sons of Eli; Sam- 
uel’s steady growth, Eli’s weak character, the decay of 
religion; punishment of sin, as seen in the loss of the 
ark; the manifestation of Jehovah’s power in defense of 
his ark; the wilfulness and superstition of Saul; the 
providential escapes of David; the gradual hardening 
-of Saul’s heart, etc. (c) Recall the great story of 2 
Samuel, the sin of David and the punishment which 
followed, a story to which everything else is made sub- 
ordinate. (d) In the Book of Kings this is seen not only 
in the prominence given to the work of the prophets, 
especially Elijah and Elisha, but also in the almost 
monotonous “he did that which was right in the eyes 
of the Lord,” or ‘‘he did that which was evil in the 
eyes of the Lord,” a judgment always based on pro- 
phetic insight. (3.) The form and spirit of the material, 
as well as the material itself, furnishes evidence of this. 
There is not space here for a detailed comparison of the 
Hebrew historical writings with those of other nations; 
but if such a comparison could be instituted with, for 
example, the Assyrian and Babylonian material, what 
woulditshow? Many are now familiar with the character 
and contents of the Assyrian records, fragmentary, full of 
idle boasting, given chiefly to the describing of scenes 
of blood and pillage; lists of kings conquered; lists of 
mountains ascended, lists of rivers crossed, lists of coun- 
tries subdued; without aim or purpose save to boast; 


with no common bond; statistical records, not history ; |’ 


in almost every sense disappointing. 

Put side by side with these records those of the He- 
brews, complete from the point of view of the writer, 
that only being omitted which did not serve the great 
purpose of his work; containing, all told, less of the 
spirit of egotistical bravado than will be found in a sin- 
gle column of an Assyrian inscription; battles, to be 
sure, but battles which were fought for principles; statis- 
tics, to be sure, but only those which had to do with the 
interests of God’s kingdom; from beginning to end writ- 
ten with a single purpose in view, and that to teach men 
(men of all times) how to live, how not to live; holding 
up as examples of the punishment which follows sin the 
lives of the nation’s most revered leaders. The result of 
such a comparison, with whatever literature it may be 
made, will be the same; namely, to show the presence of 
a “something” in the Hebrew historical writings which 
no other historical writings contain. That something is 
the prophetic element. The Old Testament pages with 


| 








this element omitted would be as commonplace, as un- 
satisfactory, in short, as human, as the records of all 
other ancient nations are to-day. 

In concluding this very general and imperfect sketch, 
we should not fai) to note the relation of these charac- 
teristics to each other. 

Let us put them side by side, and compare them: 

1. Absence, in many cases, of chronological order in 
arrangement, 

2. Lack, in many cases, of chronological indications. 

3. Apparent incompleteness; a fragmentary character. 

4. Selection of special subjects for emphasis. 

5. The material, a compilation from various sources. 

6. The prophetic element; the religious spirit. 

The first and second naturally go together, although, 
to be sure, there might be maintained a strictly chrono- 
logical order, and at the same time no chronological 
marks be present. The third and fourth also stand 
together, for the existence of the fourth makes that of 
the third necessary. If special attention is to be given 
to one event or one kind of events, other events or other 
kinds must be omitted or slighted. The same wiil hold 
true of the various details of a single event. 

The fifth characteristic is in accordance with what we 
know of most ancient writings. The methods of history- 
writing in vogue to-day are comparatively modern. In 
some respects, compilation is a greatly inferior method. 
There are other respects, and these very important ones, 
in which it is vastly superior. Granting, now, that the 
material as we have it has been compiled from various 
sources, do not the first four characteristics naturally 
follow in inverse order? A compilation is a selection ; 
a selection implies the omission of what is not selected ; 
matter selected thus from many different sources, taken 
out by chapters or verses, cannot be expected to pre- 
serve the chronological indications which perhaps 
existed in the original source; the loss of the original 
chronological indications means, of course, the loss, in 
many cases, of the chronological order, supposing this 
to have existed in the original source. The first five 
characteristics are, therefore, mutually related. Some, 
indeed, of the four, might exist without the fifth; but, 
granting the fifth, the others necessarily follow. The 
question may now be asked whether the sixth does- not 
imply the fifth, as well as all that precede. If the pro- 
phetic spirit, the teaching spirit;is the predominating 
one; if these records were made primarily to present 
religious truth; if they are the work of a prophet, led 
by God himself to read the hand of God in the past his- 
tory of his nation, and to preserve that history for the 
religious instruction of future generations, could any 
other method than that of compilation have been em- 
ployed? Must he not, of necessity, select the event 
which suited his purpose, and emphasize it? Would not 
this necessitate the omission of much that would be 
desirable, of much that, from any other point of view, 
would be absolutely required? With this prophetic 
purpose uppermost, was it essential that he should give 
the exact date of every event, and give it in its order? 
Granting the possibility of this, would it have been best? 

The Old Testament histories, so far as concerns their 
literary form and character, when judged by the stan- 
dard of modern historiography, show, it must be 
conceded, certain defects; but these defects, when exam- 
ined, prove to be the necessary accompaniment of the 
ruling purpose of that history. A work must be studied 
in accordance with its purpose. It will be proper to 
consider, later, the relation of these characteristics to a 
true method of Old Testament study. 


Yale University. 





THE ART OF RESTING. 
BY J, MAX HARK, D.D. 


There must be more art about it than is commonly 
supposed, if we may judge from the multitude of attempts 
at resting that are made every summer, and every sum- 
mer miserably fail. At first sight, indeed, it seems to be 
the easiest thing in the world simply to rest. And so it 
is, perhaps, when all the proper conditions are fulfilled. 
Otherwise it is not, as is abundantly proved by the 
numerous failures just referred to. 
certain than that only a very small minority of all the 
thousands who crowd our summer resorts every year 
really do any resting. Many of them weary and exhaust 


ocean or at the mountain resort than during all the rest 
of the yearathome. As many, probably, do nothing but 
rust. Only comparatively a few really get any true rest. 

Perhaps a main reason why this is true of the majority 
of the fashionable crowds at our various popular summer 
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to do just what everybody else is doing. Nobody con. 
sults his own condition and needs of body and mind, 
Nobody appears to realize that what is rest for one may 
be exertion and fatigue for another. Hence it is that, 
to an outsider at least, life at the average seashore resort 
seems to be made up of a round of routine occupations 
which, from their sameness and constant repetition, 
assume a treadmill monotony that ‘only in exceptional 
cases can be aught but wearisome. Breakfast, a walk, 
a bath, lunch, a nap, a sail or a novel, dinner, a drive, 
the ball-room, to bed. Why should everybody do those 
same things, at the same hours, and in much the same 
way every day? Unless all people are constituted alike, 
and have lived in very similar circumstances before, such 
sameness of occupation cannot be restful to more than a 
very few, ifto any. And, indeed, the fact of the matter 
is that it takes most of those who indulge in this kind of 
summer vacation, if not all the rest of the year, yet weeks 
and months, to recover from it. They need rest after- 
wards much more than they did before. 

If, however, adaptation of scene and occupation to 
each one’s needs is an important condition without which 
rest is impossible, there is another still more fundamen- 
tal and essential condition which is as often forgotten or 
neglected. Rest is something that has only a relative 
existence. There can be no rest unless previously there 
has been work. It is a boon that cannot simply be 
bought, but must be earned. And that is why so many 
never enjoy it, despite the fact that they spend thousands 
of dollars and months of time in the attempt. The drones 
of the hive of human society, who loll about in lazy 
luxury from one end of the year to the next, don’t know 
what it is to rest. They may have their elegant cottages 
at the seashore, or their sumptuous suites of rooms at 
the mountain hotel, their servants, and horses, and 
yachts, and what not; but all these will give them not 
so much as a taste of that sweet satisfaction of real rest 
and change the poorest shop-girl enjoys in her week of 
vacation, or the weary mechanic on his “ day off,” in the 
country, by the sea, or even without leaving the four 
walls of the humble home. Given the condition of pre- 
vious honest work, and neither the place where nor the 
means by which rest is to be had, are of much conse- 
quence. If this were properly understood, we doubt 
whether there would be as much time and money wasted 
as now in the effort of procuring rest. Many of‘ those 
who spend fortunes at our fashionable resorts, and do it 
in vain, would simply go to work, would diligently try 
to do something, to make themselves really capable oi 
rest, by labor at some honest employment, Then they 
would appreciate and enjoy the change of scene and 
occupation during the summer months, and would do so 
with half the expense and worry they now have. The 
housekeeper, clerk, saleslady, and mechanic, after earn: 
ing his season of rest by his year’s hard work, would not 
waste so much of it in traveling to find the right place 
to enjoy it, nor so much money in getting together the 
“proper ” clothes and other summer-resort parapherna- 
lia. These are unessential. What the worker wants ia 
rest; whether at a fashionable place or an obscure one, ip 
a stylish suit of clothes or a plain one, makes no difference. 

Above all, let no one imagine that rest means idleness, 
It is just as essential to real resting to have something 
to do, as to have done something. Idleness rusts, but 
does not rest. Man is so constituted that inaction wears 
him out, physically and spiritually, more quickly than 
severest labor would. And to the healthy man, more- 
over, there is at no time either comfort or enjoyment to 
be derived from inactivity. ‘“ Vacation is a humbug!” 
declared a business man, after a week’s lounging about 
a noted summer hotel. “It takes mea month to get 
into working trim again after I get back to the city.” 
Mind and body, with all their faculties, become blunted 
and dull by being subjected to a season of idleness, 
Indeed, the effects are little different from those follow- 
ing upon a period of dissipation, Whoever has tried it, 
must agree with this. The way really to rest, to re-create 
the forces of body and mind, is to be doing something, 
to be interested in some occupation: But it must be an 


| occupation as different as possible from that upon which 


| one is employed the rest of the year. 
For nothing is more | 
!and fishing. 


A minister of our 
acquaintance spends most of his vacation in botanizing 
A merchant friend, during midsummer is 
an enthusiastic and expert ornithologist. Neither of 


these think vacation is a humbug; nor does it take 
themselves more in the few months they spend by the | 


resorts is nothing else than this,—that everybody wants | plying with all these conditions, yet made an utter 


either of them long to get into “ working trim” after 


* r . u 
| they come home in autumn. They have given them- 
| selves no opportunity to stagnate. 


Change of occupation 
And it is the best, if not the only, 
Change of activity, not cessation. 

We have known people, however, who, after com- 


has been their rest. 
rest for everybody. 
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failure of their attempts at resting. The reason was 
plain: “ There is no rest for the wicked.” They sup- 
plied the outer conditions, indeed, but neglected the 
inner. They had no peace of mind. Without that the 
hotel may be never so luxurious, the beach never so 
fine, the air never so pure, and the scenery never 80 
beautiful and inspiring, there will be, can be, no rest. 
We cannot escape our thoughts, nor leave our conscience 
behind. We cannot flee from God, Unforgiven sin 
will worry and harass and destroy all rest, no matter 
where we go or what we do. It climbs the mountains 
with us, haunts us in the country, and follows across the 
ocean. Its presence in the lives of thousands upon 
thousands is the sufficient explanation of their pathetic 
eagerness to find rest somewhere, and their more than 
pathetic failure. If they only knew it, the great reason 
why mountain, country, ocean, and foreign travel, why 
money and popularity, why all they have and can do, 
fails to relieve them of their habitual weariness, or to 
give them even a day of that joyous freshness that fol- 





| purchase of a burial-place for Christian converts. 


and malice was the instrument, used of God, to give 
stability and prominence tothe infant church. Burial 
was refused to Christian converts. One morning, after 
interring a member in unprotected ground, Mr. Diaz 
visited the grave to find, to his horror, the body uprooted 
and partly devoured by a hog, on one sidg, while a priest 
was watching the operation, with evident satisfaction, on 
the other. Returning to his home in deep distress, Mr. 
and Mrs. Diaz spread the whole matter before the Lord. 
As they were praying about it,—Rhoda meeting Peter 
at the gate after his deliverance was no more a direct 
answer to prayer,—a stranger from Boston, visiting Cuba, 
and learning of the little band of Christians in their 
heroic struggle, called to offer Mr. Diaz money for the 
The 


| . . . 
| throne of power is within easy reach of real prayer. 


Some time later, a pestilence of small-pox swept over 


| the island, and tested the fortitude and faithfulness of 


| the new disciples. 


lows upon true repose,—if they would only believe it,— | 


is nothing else than that they ever bear about with them 
the soul-exhausting burden of sin. Their heart is not 
clean. Their thoughts are impure. Their conscience is 
harrying them night and day, They need rest more 
than any one else. But money cannot give it them. 
Neither country nor seashore can bestow it. There is 
one way only in which they may obtain it. “Come 
unto me,” saith the Saviour. ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Lancaster, Pa. ; 





CUBA TO-DAY. 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


Whatever may be the truth regarding the commercial, 
social, and religious retrogression of Hayti in this nine- 
teenth century, which we delight to consider one of 
universal progress, there is a present advance in the 
neighboring island of Cuba which gives deep satisfac- 
tion to all lovers of truth and righteousness. It was 
brought about by such marked providences of God, and 
has been maintained by such simple faith on the part of 
its leaders, as to read like a chapter from the Acts of 
the Apostles, 

After the last Cuban insurrection, one of the natives, 
Alberto J. Diaz, who had made himself conspicuous by 
his devotion to his country, knew that his life was no 
longer safe in his native land. In his endeavor to 
escape a squad of Spanish soldiers, he took refuge on 
some floating timbers, and was borne out to open sea, 
where he was picked up by a vessel en route for New 
York. Landing there, a refugee and stranger, with no 
knowledge of the language, he fell ill at his boarding- 
house. A Christian woman, in the same house, learning 
his desolate condition, kindly went to visit him in his 
sick-room. Neither knowing the language of the other, 
she could only express her sympathy by her presence; 
though, before leaving, she knelt down by his bedside, 
and offered an audible prayer for his recovery and con- 
version. This she repeated at every subsequent visit. 
Mr. Diaz was a Romanist. He was an educated man, 
having graduated in medicine at the University of 
Havana. Yet, in his island seclusion, he had never 
come in contact with Protestantism; nor had he ever 
seen a New Testament in any language. As he after- 
wards stated, the action of the lady “in talking aloud 
to herself, with her eyes shut,” was to him very mys- 
terious. Later, in his convalescence, a New ‘l'estament 


was given to him, and, by the aid of a dictionary, he started | 


to translate it. Great was his delight, upon further recov- 
ery, to learn from a fellow-Cuban that copies of the Spanish 
New Testament could be purchased. He bought one, dili- 
gently studied its entirely new truths, and united with a 
Baptist church in New York. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


. “religious duty ” than a pleasure. 


Their heroic courage, cogstancy, and 
unselfishness were read and known by numbers who 
would never have read the written Word, but who could 
not refuse the testimony of their changed life. A burial 
in the cemetery was sought eagerly from this time,—a 
third of the burials in Havana last year were in the 
Protestant cemetery,—notwithstanding the maledictions 
of the priests. It not only shows the loosening hold of 
their authority, but also proves a source of revenue to the 
church, The mission largely aids in its own support. 

To-day, after three years’ proclamation of gospel 
truth from the pulpit and the consistent living of its 
confessors, there is a total of two thousand converted 
men and women in membership with the twenty-seven 
churches and stations in Cuba, with a corps of twenty 
missionaries under the charge of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. There are twenty-six Sunday-schools, with 
2,228 children in attendance. . 

A signal achievement of the past year was the pur- 
chase of a theater for $60,000, in a commanding part of 
Havana, originally costing $140,000. Building of any 
kind is expensive and hazardous in Cuba. Besides the 
church accommodations, there are stores attached, bring- 
ing in rentals of $2,500, which will supply all future 
demands for lesser church buildings on the island. The 
climax of advantage is, the church is ready for present use, 
and will give a permanency to the work. A short while 
after the option of the purchase for $60,000 was given, 
the owner was offered $90,000 for the same property. 

One marked providence of God’s favor has followed 
another in this wonderful work, till the unexpected, so 
frequently occurring, leads us to expect the unattain- 
able in man’s power,—the speedy conversion of the 
island to Christ, to truth, and to holiness. 

This may offset Hayti’s alleged retrograde. 

Baltimore, Md. 





PROMOTING “CLASS FEELING.” 
BY SARAH B. HODGE. 


That there are social qualities in a cup of tea, no 
woman willdeny. And the “ How-d’ye-do” Circle found 
that they were not confined to tea, but that chocolate 
and wafers possessed the same qualities, ‘‘ only more so.” 

As in many churches our young people were divided 
into a number of sets or cliques; not that they did not 
all work together when asked to do so, but the feeling 
of restraint and want of harmony made it more of a 
“ Unsociables ” was 


| the well-deserved title of the church sociables. 


When ‘amnesty was proclaimed in Cuba, his burning | 


desire was to return, to tell the wonderful news to his 
mother and family. With much opposition trom them, 
the Spirit of Truth, using the earnest efforts of Mr. Diaz, 


gave to his rejoicing faith, one by one, the members of | 


his own family, his neighbors and friends, crowds flock- 
ing to hear “the gospel news.”: His ardent zeal led him 
from place to place. Opposition followed him unceas- 
ingly. Confinement in jail could not silence him. Over 
a low partition which separated him from adjoining cells, 


them, for his faithful and fearless sowing, the conversion 
of his jailer, not long after. 

A regular church was established in Havana by the 
advice and aid of a Baptist church at Key West, Florida. 
Opposition, which never flaggec, but fanned the flame 





One bright woman, to whose lovely home it was a 
pleasure to receive an invitation, came to the rescue, 
and orally invited as many of the young ladies of the 
church as her house would accommodate at one time to 
an afternoon tea, or, as she called it, a “ How-d’ye-do.” 

They were asked irrespective of the sets to which they 
belonged,—those to whom Fortune had shown only her 
runny face with others who had always been on the 
*‘ outside” of things, and who, like Glory MacQuirk, had 








home? Sometimes a little music, either vocal or 


instrumental, is a great addition. These are only a few 
of the plans of the How-d’ye-do Circle. That they 
can be greatly improved there is no doubt, but their suc- 
cess has led to the thought that it might be a suggestion 
to some Sunday-school class, 

Is it not too much to expect of the scholars that they 
feel any very warm interest in each other, when they 
meet but once a week, and then only for an hour and a 
half? The few moments before the exercises are not 
enough to do away with the feeling of restraint, and does 
not this same feeling keep back many a question on the 
lesson that would otherwise be asked ? 

As in college or school, it is not the time spent in 
the class-room that promotes the class feeling, but the 
informal outside meetings, the mutual interests, the 
friendly working together for some definite object which 
will result in some honor or benefit to the class. So in 
church and Sunday-school it is not always the time 
spent within the church walls that binds the hearts 
together, but it seems as if there has to be some interest 
shown between times. Why should there not be this 
same warm, affectionate class feeling in the class on 
Sunday afternoons? 

One teacher, who has this thought very much at heart, 
invites her class to a dainty lunch every month or two. 
Another has her class of little girls formed into a band 
of The King’s Daughters, and every Monday afternoon 
they meet and work for home missions. 

But there are some teachers who are notable, for various 
reasons, to spare the time during the day. Is there not 
some evening that could be devoted to the class? 

One business man, who has a class of boys (ages 
ranging from ten to fourteen years), has organized his 
class into a club, which meets every two weeks at his 
house. The boys are the officers, and feel the importance 
of their honors. The fee, five cents a meeting, goes 
towards buying a library of boys’ books, each book going 
the rounds until they have all read it. What else goes 
on at the club is known only to the boys and their teacher, 
One of the youngsters said, when asked, “I just tell you 
we have reguiar fun.” 

All this means more work for the teacher, who, per- 
haps, has his or her hands and heart more than full 
already. And any one that has his class very much at 
heart knows just what is best suited to its needs. No 
teacher but realizes more or less the importance of 
visiting his scholars. And few would be willing to 
adopt the suggestion given by a superintendent when 
a teacher wished to resign her class of twelve little 
girls because there were so many. She knew that she 
could not visit them as often as she wished, and felt 
to be her duty; but the superintendent replied, “ That 
does not make any difference; get some one else to do 
your visiting!” But knowing the scholars by visiting 
them, good and necessary as it is, is slow work, and does 
not bring the class any nearer together. 

Every teacher can let her scholars know that they per- 
sonally are remembered every night and morning, and 
could not the scholars be asked to do this for each other? 
might they not read the same Bible Reading daily, and, if 
possible, take the same time for it? This idea has been 
often used before, of course, but the thought that others are 
reading the same thing, and praying for you at that time, 
is a wonderful help,—binding the ¢lass together with 
something stronger than mere class feeling,—Christian 
fellowship. And, after all, the ideal class feeling ought 
always to be one of Christian fellowship. 


Philadelphia. 





“GERANIUM DAY.” 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


I suppose there are many other teachers who, like 
myself, are anxious to find ways of giving pleasure to 
their Sunday-school children without great expense. I 


| am quite sure that “treats” are good for children, and 


looked wistfully on at the “lots of good times, and me | especially for our mission scholars; but I am quite as 
not in’em.” Chocolate, wafers, and a hearty welcome, sure that such treats should not be held at certain recur- 


did more to loose the tied tongues than years of sitting 
next to each other in church and Sunday-school had 


ring seasons of the year, unless it is inevitable, as in the 


| case of the Christmas festival. We all know how the 


ever accomplished. The many beautiful 4nd curious | school fills up just before any such fixed festival. Some 
remembrances that had been gathered in foreign travels, | teachers find a way to prevent this by not admitting any 


and that adorned tle dainty parlor, suggested topics of 


| conversation when others failed. 
like apostles of old he proclaimed the truth, to reap like | 


of Mr. Diaz's zeal. An instance of priestly persecution | 


| new scholars for three or four Sundays before the festival. 
|I cannot feel that this is the right way. 
Of course, it takes a hostess with the gift of making | 


Yet I do not 
believe in announcing treats beforehand; only every now 


others have “a good time,” and with the rare quality | and then—as often as possible—have a good time. 


known as “tact.” 


Would it not be a good plan to enlist | 


And here is a plan for a good time next September. 


several of the girls in her service as a lookout committee, | As you must prepare for it in July, or, at the latest, 


who would introduce strangers to each other, keep the 
shy girls from getting into corners, and, in the many 
ways known only to girls, making the others feel at 


| August, I give it now. About the end of July get every 
| bit of geranium you can find,—and every garden has 
‘quantities of stocky geraniums in July and August,— 


































, and slip them. Make small slips, for they do best. 
Whenever you spend a day at a friend’s, ask permission 
_ to break off two or three bits of geranium (her plant 
will only thrive the better), and, if you are weary on 
your return, throw the bits into water. They can stay 
in water for several days without injury. 

The best way of slipping is to have a shallow box 
filled with sand, which you must keep very wet; keep 

the slips in the sand for a week or so, until you find 
little rootlets forming, and then pot them. 

Geraniums, to flower, ought to be “pot-bound;” so 
you can use very small pots for your slips. Such pots 
will not cost more than three cents apiece,—perhaps 
‘Tess. I intend to pot thirty such slips, and then about 
the first of September I shall have a little talk with the 
children about growing, feeding, the need of God’s sun, 
‘and invite them to come to the Sunday-school room the 
next day for a good time. We shall play games, sing 
motion songs, have a fairy-story, perhaps, and each child 
will be given a plant. These plants are to be exhibited 
the next March, and prizes for the four which show they 
have received the best care will be given. 

We must be careful to tell the children how to care 
for the plants, and for this reason geraniums make a 
good beginning. They need only a moderate amount of 
sun and water. 

I have found, with my own children, that the care of 
# plant teaches them many practical lessons. They 
find a plant cannot thrive unless it is clean. You easily 
draw the analogy,—it needs food; so with our souls. 

_ Constant sunlight would not do; so even achild needs 
shady days. But the lessons are so obvious I need but 
‘hint at them. With the children we can make our plants 
the subject of a five-minute talk now and then. 

And now I can but add my best wishes for a bright 
geranium day in your class. 

_ Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TWO FACES, 
: BY ANNA TEMPLE, 


I saw two faces; both were crowned 
With whitened hair. 

And one unpleasing was to see, 
And one was fair. 


av , I questioned Wisdom of the cause, 
And she replied, 
That sin within one heart had lived, 
Tn one had died. 
‘Bem Mawr, Pa 








Boon. ci CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE BOY THEY LIKED BEST. 


BY F, B. STANFORD, 





+. When Felix Telford was fourteen years old, and one 
“of the pupils at Highhill School, he kept a diary. It is 


‘@ thin book, with a good many leaves in it that are | Felix a good deal, for he was puzzled. Some days Felix 


blank; but somewhere near the end is this record: 
“ April 6, 1885: I had a big time yesterday, but I am 
not going to say anything about it here. 


body is talking about me to-day.” As is sometimes sug- 
gested by the story-teller, when he has something to tell, 
thereby hangs a tale. 

make a long story of it. 


One night, when Felix and his room-mate, Victor | selfish, conceited, and ready for a fight at any moment. 
Gordon, had been at Highhill a couple of months, they 
had a quarrel,—which was not an uncommon affair. 
But Felix has remembered that quarrel better than any | a stray dog near the school buildings. The dog was a 
other they had had up to that time, because it kept him | little yellow cur that looked starved, 


awake a good part of the night. 


“There isn’t a fellow in the whole school who likes | meal,” Victor suggested. 
you,” Victor said to Felix, spitefully, poking the wood 


fire in an air-tight stove. 


“And there isn’t a fellow in the whole school who | of sight. 
likes you either,” Felix answered, while he huddled 


nearer the stove, and tried to absorb all its heat. 
* All you think of is yourself,” Victor continued. 


“That’s just what I heard three of the fellows say | the dog to come near him. 


about you this morning,” Felix replied, 


Then they sat mum and glared at each other furtively | this shall be his. 


After that they went to bed | thing to eat.” 
and shivered between the sheets, for it was a frosty 


until the fire went out. 
night. 


lie without falling out. 





Somebody | to do a favor for any one. 
might find this book and discover my secret. Every- | that Felix took care to tie a string around his little 


If Felix told it himself, he could | when he did not wear that string as a ring; and then he 


Felix lay on the back side of the bed against | insisted, in spite of everybody, in sticking to Felix from 
the wall, and Victor as far over on the front as he could | that day on. 
The seam of the sheet was | did something that made everybody talk about him, it 

exactly in the center of the bed, and was considered the | turned out that Bruno was a very grateful dog, and 
- boundary line between the territory of each. Any | could make himself useful also. 








Felix was restless, but he took care to respect his bed- 
fellow’s rights. 

“What's the matter with you, anyhow?” Victor 
inquired peevishly. 

“T am on my side of the bed, I believe,” Felix an- 
swered, pullingthe clothes around his shoulder. 

“ Stay there, and go to sleep.” 

“ When I get ready.” 

Neither spoke again that night. Before long, Victor’s 
heavy breathing proclaimed that he was fast asleep. 
Felix lay awake listening and thinking. He was trying 
to decide what he could do to make the boys like him 
better than they did. He did not like to be disliked. 
It took him until near daylight to make up his mind. 
While he was dressing in the morning, he lingered 
before the looking-glass longer than usual to examine 
himself, and he concluded that he looked haggard. 
Victor watched him, and as soon as Felix had gone out 
he smeared*his finger with soap and wrote on the glass, 
“You are selfish.” Felix returned in a few moments, 
and wrote under this, “‘So are you.” These written 
expressions of their opinions remained on the looking- 
glass more than a week, staring them in the face when- 
ever either tried to see himself. Sooner or later the boys 
heard of it, and talked the matter over among themselves. 
“Tl tell you what I think,” said one little fellow, 
Tony Fuller, with a squeaking voice. “I think Felix 
is on the lookout for number one about as much as any 
fellow I ever knew.” 

“T can’t see that he looks out for himself any more 
than that big, selfish fellow Gordon does,” a boy named 
Dan Preble declared. 

“That’s what I say too,” another hep, Philip Tib- 
betts, agreed. 

“They are a couple of selfish fellows, and a good pair 
to room together,” said Henry Reed. 

If either Felix or Victor had overheard this general 
expression of opinion, it cannot be supposed that either 
could have felt that he was much the better liked. But. 
Felix did not remain in the dark about himself very 
long. Hesoon found out that, in order to be liked, a boy 
must not always think of himself first. He decided to 
try an experiment. Every other day for a month he 
would take pains not to be selfish, and to please every 
boy he had anything to do with. 

“Felix Telford is a better fellow than I thought he 
was,” Victor Gordon heard Tony Fuller say one day 
three or four weeks later. “I didn’t like him much 
when he first came to the school; but after you get 
acquainted with him he is a better fellow than any one 
would suppose.” 

“ He is good-hearted,” Dan Preble adinitted. 
“ You’re right,” said Phil Tibbetts. ‘ There’s nothing 
mean about him after all that has been said.” 
“ Let’s make him. captain of our boat club,” Henry 
Reed suggested with some show of enthusiasm. 
Victor Gordon listened, and said nothing. But he 
told Felix that the boys were going to elect him captain 
of the Casco Bay Boat Club; and after that he watched 


did not act like himself. He was polite and courteous, 
kept his temper no matter what happened, and was ready 
On these days Victor noticed 


finger the first thing in the morning when he got out of 
bed. There were other days, about three in evéry week, 


was quite apt to be the same old Felix, disagreeable, 
It was on one of the days when the string was missing 
from Felix’s little finger that Victor and he came across 
“ Let’s take him up to the kitchen and get him a square 


“ What, that cur!” Felix answered with conieabis 
and he put in the next five minutes stoning the dog out 


The following day, however, they came across the 
same dog again. Victor picked up a stone; but Felix 


wore the string on his finger now, and he began to coax 


** Every dog should have his day,” he explained; “and 
We'll get the cook to give him some- 


The yellow dog’s name proved to be Bruno; and he 


When the day finally came on which Felix 





encroachment over this seam usually caused trouble. 


like him. It had not been an easy thing for him to do, 


and if he had not been a proud and ambitious boy, per- 
haps he would shave given-up trying. He was very well 
aware that he was acting a part,—that he was not really 
the boy he pretended to be when he took pains to be 
good-tempered, considerate of others, and polite; but he 
wished a good deal, sometimes, to be just what he pre- 
tended he was. He often looked in the glass that hung 
in his room, and wondered if there were not two boys, 
instead of one. 

The day he was elected captain of the boat club, 
twenty of the boys, with him as their leader, were granted 
permission to row over to one of the islands in the bay, 
and enjoy a clam-bake. They planned to remain all 
day, and have a huge ‘time, About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, however, the lighthouse fog-bell began to 
sound an alarm, and they beat a- hasty retreat to the 
mainland, Felix waited until all the boats got well 
under way; then he, Victor Gordon, Tony Fuller, Dan 
Preble, and the yellow dog, got into the captain’s boat, 
and started to follow with a brisk stroke of the oars, 
But the fog was shutting down very thick. 

“Why, where are they all?” Tony Fuller asked, in 
some anxiety, after a few moments, “I can’t see a 
single boat! This fog is thick enough to cut!” 

Dan Preble shouted lustily two or three times, and 
those in the other boats shouted back; their voices, 
though, were so confused, that nobody could make out 
which direction they came from. 

‘“‘We’re in a fix,” said Victor, leaning on his oar. 
Felix was obliged to admit that he was puzzled, and 
did not know which way to head the boat.” 

“ All we can do,” said Tony, “is to wait right where 
we are until the fog lifts,” 

“And get run into by some steamboat!” suggested 
Felix. “Oh, no; we’ll keep moving one way or another!” 
They continued to move until they discovered that 
they were going out to sea. Then they halted in terror. 
Night was coming on rapidly, and the fog showed no 
indication of lifting. 

“If you had done as I wanted to do, we might have 
been safe enough,” said Tony. 

“That’s what I think!” put in Victor. 
wanted to boss us all.” 

“ Well, he’s the captain; isn’t he?” asked Dan.. |... 
Felix: took a piece of string out of his pocket, and 
tied it around one of his fingers. He said nothing just 
then, but he kept thinking: ‘‘ Now is my time to show 
them that they didn’t choose the wrong fellow for 
captain.” 

They all rowed ‘and rowed until everybody was ex- 
hausted. Tony and Victor gave out, and lay down in 
the bottom of the boat to sleep, careless of what might 
happen. Dan finally dozed. Felix sat still two hours, 
it seemed to him, watching for a light, and listening 
anxiously. Then a black object loomed up suddenly, 
right over the bow, and the boat thumped against a 
large ledge projecting a foot’ or more above the water. 
It was known as One-tree Island; for in the center of 
the ledge was a single tree. Felix sprang on the rock 
instantly, with the boat’s painter in his hand; but the 
others were in such haste to scramble after him that the 
rope was jerked from his grip, and, as Victor leaped on 
the rock, his feet sent the boat adrift in the strong current. 

“Now you've done it, haven’t you?” Felix said 
savagely, forgetting a moment the string on his finger. 
He began to take off his jacket, with the intention of 
plunging into the water after the boat; but they all held 
him. The current was too swift. 

“You may trust to me, all of you,” he said at length, 

when he had calmed himself. “ We'll get out of this 
scrape somehow.” 
' They were driven into the tree before a great while, 
when the incoming tide submerged the ledge. Tony 
climbed the highest, Dan next, Victor found a place 
near him, and Felix, with his dog in his arms, sat in the 
crotch of the trunk. He was thinking hard, and about 
daylight he got an idea. He drew a picture of Oue-tree 
Island on his handkerchief, tied that article around 
Bruno’s neck, and dropped him into the water. The dog 
yelped; but he was obliged to swim, und he swam in the 
direction of the land. 

*‘ What are you doing?” Dan asked, " surprised. 

‘Sending Bruno ashore.” 

They-waited until noon. Assoon as the sun came up, 
they could see that the mainland was only a short dis- 
tance away, as they believed; and by and by they saw a 
boat coming towards them. Bruno had been faithful to 
his trust. 

It was that day Felix made the entry, already quoted, 
in his diary. 


“ But. he 











It took about six months for Felix to get the boys to 
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“LESSON HELPS. 





1. July 7.— Samuel Called of God 
9 


. July 14.—The Sorrowful Death of Eli 








—_—a—_ 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.] 
18am. 3: 1-14 
1Sam. 4: 1-18 
1 Sam. 7 : 1-12 
1Sam, 8: 4-20 


3. July 21.—Samuel the Reformer 





4. July 28.—Israel Asking for a King 
5. August 4._Saul Chosen of the Lord........... 
August 11,—Samuel’s Farewell Address, 
August 18.—Saul Rejected by the Lord.. 
August 25.—The Anointing of David... 


st § 


- 


September 1.—David and Goliath... 
September 8.—David and Jonathan: 


9. 
10. 
1. 


September 15.—David Sparing Saul 
12, September 22.— Death of Saul and His Sons.................+ 1Sam. $1 : 1-13 
13. September 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson. 1 Sam, 25 : 23-31, 
25-88; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 







sessed Sam. 12 ; 1-15 
..1 Sam, 15 : 10-23 
....1 Sam, 16 : 1-13 

..1 Sam. 17 : 32-51 

a oihe cuss conscnciqeoness ovcencece 1Sam., 20; 1-13 

18am, 24: 417 








LESSON V., SUNDAY, 
TittE: SAUL CHOSEN OF THE LORD. 


‘LESSON 


(1 Sam. 9 : 15-27. 
COMMON VERSION. 

15 {Now the Lorp had told 
Sim/u-el in his ear a day before 
Saul came, saying, 

16 To morrow about this time I 
will send thee a man dut of the 
land of Bén’ja-min, and thou 
shalt anoint him to be captain 
over my people Is‘ra-el, ‘that he 
may save my people out of the 
hand of the Phi-lis‘tines: for I 
have looked upon my people, 
because their cry is come unto 
me. 

17 And when Sim/u-elsaw Saul, 
the Lorp said unto him, Behold 
the man whom I spake to thee 
of! this same shall reign over my 
people. 

18 Then Saul drew near to Sim’- 
u-el in the gate, and said, Tell 
me, I pray thee, where the seer’s 
house is. 

19 And Sim/u-el answered Saul, 
and said, I am the seer: go up 
before me unto the high place; 
for ye shall eat with me to day, 
and to morrow I will let thee go, 
and will tell thee all that is in 
thine heart. 

20 And as for thine asses that 
were lost three days ago, set not 
thy mind on them; for they are 
found. Andon whom is all the 
desire of Is’ra-el? Js it not on 
thee, and on all thy father’s 
house? 

21 And Saul answered and said, 
Am not I a Bén’ja-mite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Is’ra-ei? 
and my family the least of all 
the families of the tribe of Bén’- 
ja-min? wherefore then speakest 
, thou so to me? 

22 And Sim/’u-el took Saul and 
his servant, and brought them 
into the parlour, and made them 


Memory verses, 15, 16.) 


AUGUST 4, 1889. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


15 Now the Lorp had! revealed 
unto Samuel & day before Saul 
16 came, saying, To-morrow 
about this time I will send 
thee a man out of the land of 
Benjamin, and thou shalt 
anoint him to be “prince over 
my people Israel, and he shall 
save my people out of the 
hand of the Philistines: for 
I have looked upon my people, 
because their cry is come unto 
me. And when Samuel saw 
Saul, the Lorp ’said unto him, 
Behold the man tof whom I 
spake to thee! this same shall 
have authority over my people. 
18 Then Saul drew near to Samuel 
in the gate, and said, Tell me, 
I pray thee, where the seer’s 
19 house is. And Samuel an- 
swered Saul, and said, I am 
the seer; go up before me unto 
the high place, for ye shall eat 
with me to-day: and in the 
morning I will let thee go, and 
will tell thee all that isin thine 
20 heart. And as for thine asses 
that were lost three days ago, 
set not thy mind on them; for 
they are found. And 5for 
whom is all that is @esirable 
in Israel? Is it not for thee, 
and for all thy father’s house? 
21 And Saul answered and said, 
Am not Ia Benjamite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? 
and my family the least of all 
the families of the ‘tribe of 
Benjamin? wherefore then 
speakest thou to me after this 
manner? And Samuel took 
Saul and his servant, and 
brought them into the guest- 
chamber, and made them sit 
in the chiefest place among 


17 





sit in the chiefest place among 
them that were bidden,*which 
were about thirty persons. 

23 And Sim/u-el said unto the 


cook, Bring the portion which I | 


gave thee, of which I said unto 
thee, Set it by thee. 

24 And the cook took up the 
shoulder, and that which was upon 
it, and set it before Saul. And 
Sdm/u-el said, Behold that which 
is left! set it before thee, and eat: 
for unto this time hath it been 
kept for thee since I said, I have 
invited the people. So Saul did 
eat with Sim/u-el that day. 

25 ¢ And when they were come 
down from the high place into 
the city, Sdm’u-el communed 
with Saul upon the top of the 
house. 

26 And they arose early: and 
it came to pass about the spring 
of the day, that Sim/’u-el called 
Saul to the top of the house, say- 
ing, Up, that I may send thee 
away. And Saul arose, and-they 


went out both of them, he and 


Sim/u-el, abroad. 

27 And asthey were going down | 
to the end of the city, Sim/’u-el | 
said to Saul, Bid the servant-pass 
on before us, (and he passed 
on,) but stand thou still a while, 
that I may shew thee the word 
of God. 





1 Heb. uncovered the ear of Samuel. 
4Or, ese whom I said unto thee, This sane &c. 


israel? Is it not on the and on 
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has, they 
tay down, And it came fo puss 
Suggestions of the American Committee : Substitute “‘ Jehovah” for 
“the Lorp” in verses 16 aud 17, Substitute “thy ” for‘ thine” ia verze 
49, Omit marginal note’. . 2 


them that were bidden, which 
were aboutthirty per:ons. And 
Samuel said unto the cook, 
| Bring the portion which I gave 
thee, of which I said unto thee, 
Set it by thee. And the cook 
took up the ‘thigh, and that 
which was upon it, and set it 
before Saul. And Samuel said, 
Behold that which hath been 
reserved ! set it before thee 
and eat; because unto the 
appointed time hath it been 
kept for thee, *for I said, I 
have invited the people. So 
Saul did eat with Samuel that 
day. And when they were 
come down from the high 
place into the city, *he com- 
muned with Saul upon the 
26 housetop. And they arose 

early: and it came to pass 

about the spring of the day, 

that Samuel called to Saul on 

the housetop, saying, Up, that 

I may send thee away. And 

Saul arose, and they went out 

both of them, he and Samuel, 
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man (vs. 15, 16). 


Thou, O Lord, . 


God did so : 
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2. 


3. 
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Behold the king 


iit. An Honorable 
Samuel .. 


Which desire . 


i. 


Iwill... 


1. 


munion ; 


to 
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abroad. As they were going 
down at the end of the city, 

Samuel said to Saul, Bid the 

servant pass on before us, (and 
| he passed on,) but stand thou 
| still at this time, that I may 
cause thee to hear the word of 
God. 


| 


2 Or, leader. 3 Heb. answered him, 
6 Or, on wn: mis Ul the desire 
au &c.? © Heb. tribes. 17 Or, shoulter 
 oknag a couch for Saul on the house- 


pupil. 


Became 








Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Pass not away, I pray thee ;. 
18:3,4 


* Samuel’s manner of speech ; 
3. “So Saul did eat with Samuel that day.’”’ 
feast ; (2) The order of the feast ; (3) The import of the feast. 


Parentage (1 Sim 9:1, 2f.c.; 


Re-established at Gilgal (1 Sam. 11 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


GotpeN Text FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


Lesson Topic: True Obedience Rendered. 


1, Prepared for Obedience, vs. 15-7. 
2. Prompt in Obedience, vs. 18-24. 
3. Persevering in Obedience, vs. 26-27. 


GoLDEN TExT: By me kings reign, and princes decree jus- 
tice.—Prov. 8 : 15. 


Datry Home REaprInas: 
9 : 15-27. 
9:1-14. Saul’s early history. 
10 : 1-13. 

10 : 14-27, 
11 : 1-15. 
: 1-20. Obedience rewarded. 


True onedience rendered, 
Saul’s kingship confirmed. 
Saul’s triumph as king. 


: 1-16. Obedience through faith, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
PREPARED FOR OBEDIENCE. 


I. By a Personal Message : 
The Lord had revealed unto Samuel, ... I will send thee a 


Neither was the word of the Lord yet revealed unto him (1Sam. 3:7). 
The Lord revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh (1 Sam. 3 : 21). 


. hast revealed to thy servant (2 Sam. 


The Lord of hosts revealed himself in mine ears (Isa. 22 : 14). 
ll. By a Direct Command: 
Thow shalt anoint him to be prince over my people (v. 16). 
The Losd sent me to anoint thee to be king (1 Sam. 15: 1). 

The Lord said, Arise, anoint him : 
Whither shall T goup? And he said, Unto Hebron (2 Sam. 2: 1), 
Rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee (Acts 9 : 6), 
lil. By a Clear Indication : 
The Lord said, .. 
The rod of Aaron. . 

17 : 8). 


- was budded, . 


. for it was dry upon the fleece only (Judg. 6 : 40). 
The fire of the Lord fell (1 Kings 18 : 38) 

pon whomsoever that shalt see the Spirit descending, . 
is he (John 1 : 33). 
1. ‘‘ The Lord had revealed unto Samuel a day before Saul came.”’ 

Revelation : (1) Direct ; (2) Specific; (3) Timely.—(1) Jehovah; 

(2) Samuel; (3) Saul. 
“Thou shalt anoint him to be prince over my people.” 
Jehovah's decree ; (2) Samuel’s response; (3) Saul’s authority ; 
(4) Saul’s subjects. 
‘**He shall save my people out of the hand of the Philistines.’’ 
(1) Subjugated Israel: (2) Delivered Israel.—(1) Israel’s oppres- 
sors ; (2) Israel’s champion ; (3) Israel’s God. 


II. PROMPT IN OBEDIENCE, 


1. A Ready Welcome: 
I am the seer; ... ye shall eat with me to-day (vy. 19). 
. rest yourselves under the tree (Gen. 
Come in, thou blessed of the Lord (Gen. 24 : ng 
Call him, that he may eat bread (Exod. 2: 

They constrained him, saying, Abide with = Luke 24 : 29). 
lt. A Generous Acknowledgment: , 
For whom is all that is desirable? ...Is it not for thee? (v. 


Make us a king to judge us (1 Sam. 8: 5). 
Nay; but we will have a king over us (1 Sam. 8: 
All the people shouted, . 


19). 
. God save the king ¢ hagr? 
whom ye have chosen (1 Sam. 1 


Treatment: 


. made them sit in the chiefest place (v. 22). 
And love the chief place at feasts (Matt. 23 : 6). 
. Chief seats in the synagogues (Mark 12 : 38, 39). 
Who is at the right hand of God (Rom. 8: 
Sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high (Heb, 1 : 3). 
‘Ts it not for thee, and for all thy father’s house?”’ 
o Wenn good ; (2) Saul’s golden opportunity. 
‘*Wherefore then speakest thou to me after this manner?”’ 
(2) Saul’s sense of unworthiness, 
(1) The fact of the 


III, PERSEVERING IN OBEDIENCE, 


1. Cultivating Fellowship : 
He communed with Saul upon the Aveeno (v. 25.) 


Commune with David secretly (1 Sam. 18 : 

1 will commune with my father of thee (1 ion. 19 : 3). 

She communed with bim of all that was in her heart (1 Kings 10: 2). 
They communed and questioned apne (Luke 24 ;: 15). 


il. Journeying Together : 
They went out both of them, he and Samuel, abroad (vy. 26). 


They went forth to go into the land of Canaan wee 12 : 5). 
Let us take our journey, and let us go (Gen, 33 : 
We are journeying unto the place: 


10 : 29). 
Shall two walk together, except they have agreed (Amos 8 : 8). 
lil. Comp!eting Instruction : 

That I may cause thee to hear the word of the Lord (y¥. 27). 
teach thee what thou sh 
I will teach you the fear of the Lor 
Teaching ther to observe all things (Matr. 
Expounded unto him the way of God more carefully (Acts 18 : 26). 
**He communed with Saul upon the housetop.”’ 
(2) The parties ; 


(Psa. 34: 


28 : e. 


(3) Whither? (4) Why? 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


KING SAUL. 
14: 51 


Personal appearance (1 Sam. 9:2; 10 : 23, 24). 
Early occupation (1 Sam, 9 : 3-5), 

Designated as king (i Sim. 9: 15-17; ‘Acts 13: 
Saunned the honor (1 Sam. 9:21; 10: 22, 23), 
Inducted to office (1 Sam, 10 : 24-27). 
Qualified for office (1 Sam. 10: 10, 11; 11: 6). 


: 14, 15). 


disobedient (1 Sam. 13:13; 15: #9). 


Rej.cved of God (1 Sam. 13: 14; 15; 22, 23). 


Saul’s kingship proclaimed. 


for this is he (1 Sam. 16 : 12), 


. Behold the man of whom I spake ! (v.17.) 
.. and bloomed blossoms (Num. 


218). 


... come toon with us (Num. 


t say a 4: 12). 


(3) The interview.—(1) The parties in com- 
(2) The topic of communion. 
. * They went out both of them. he and Samuel, abroad.”’ 
Who? (2) Whence? 
“That | may cause thee to hear the word of God.” 


Mmentous message; (2) A competent instructor; (3) A 


+ 1 Chron. 8 : 33). 


7:27). 


.. the same 


() 


10 : 24). 


(1) Israel’s 
(1) 


(1) The place ; 
(1) 


(1) A mo- 
willing 


21). 


Abandoned of God (1 Sam. 16 : 14, 15). 
Envious of David (1 Sam. 18 : 28, 29 ; 19: 9; 26 ; 2). 
In despair (1 Sam. 28 ; 3-7, 20-25). 

Slain (1 Sam. 81 : 1-6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The protest of Samuel against the choice of a king, made 
at the command of the Lord, proved unavailing, as had been 
predicted. Samuel was then bidden to hearken to the voice 
of the people (i Sam. 8: 21, 22). The leaders of the people 
dispersed to their homes, and Samuel waited for further 
guidance, In 1 Samuel 9; 1-14 we find the simple, natural 
story of how the future king was led to the home of Samuel, 
The details show us something of Israelitish life of that 
period, and emphasize the fact of minute providential care 
in human affairs. 

The place was in the unidentified “land of Zuph;” the time 
very shortly after the last lesson, in B. C. 1095, if the usual date 
of Solomon’s accession be accepted (1015). But if the latter 
be fixed at 1019, all the dates from this point are to be reck- 
oned as four years earlier. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The history in the Books of Samuel is biographical in its 
character. All revolves around the lives of three distin- 
guished men,—Samuel, Saul, and David. There are here 
recorded the circumstances which led to that great change 
in the national constitution, the establishment of the king- 
dom, together with its progress until it reached the extension 
and strength which it possessed at the close of the reign 
of David. 
The present lesson recites the earliest intimation of the 
divine choice of Saul to be the first king of Israel. Critics 
have maintained that two inconsistent narratives are here 
blended. One is contained in 1 Samuel 9: 1 to 10: 16, 
according to which Samuel is simply a seer of high repute in 
Ramah; but there is no intimation that he was a theocratic 
ruler, who had delivered the people from the sway of the 
Philistines, as in 1 Samuel 7: 13, 15. On the contrary, they 
are oppressed by the Philistines (1 Sam. 9 : 16), and Samuel, 
convinced that their yoke can only be broken by the appoint- - 
ment of a king, sees by his inspiration that Saul, who comes 
to him on a casual errand, is the right man for the purpose, 
and intimates to him that he is chosen of God to be the king 
and saviour of Israel. Saul therefore returns home withont 
disclosing what the seer had said to him; but, upon the dis- 
play of his valor in rescuing Jabesh from the barbarity of 
the Ammonites (chap. 11), the people by acclamation make 
him king, and thus the words of the seer find a remarkable 
fulfilment. This, it is said, is a totally different representa- 
tion from that which is found: in the other narrative in 
1 Samuel 8; 10: 17-27. According to this, Samuel, who had 
gained a great victory over the Philistines (chap. 7), was 
invested with the chief authority over Israel, and continued 
to retain it in his advanced age. The people, through their 
elders, ask for a king. Samuel opposes it, as not only disre- 
spectful to himself, but also dishonoring and offensive to God. 
After vainly trying to dissuade the people from their pur- 
pose, he yields assent, and calls a public assembly at Mizpah, 
where Saul is chosen king by lot. He does not actually 
assume the office, however, until, by his victory over the 
Ammonites (chap. 11), he is enthusiastically accepted by all 
the people, whereupon (chap. 12) Samuel formally resigns his 
supremacy, and transfers the administration of affairs to Saul, 
This appearance of two different narratives of the same 
event is created by the method usual with the divisive critics, 
of separating a continuous and perfectly consistent narrative 
into two portions, and then seiting the one over against the 
other. There is no inconsistency in Samuel’s being both a 
prophet and a ruler, and acting at one time in one capacity, 
and at another time in the other; nor in his first notifying 
Saul privately that he was chosen of God to be king, and 
this being subsequently ratified by lot in an assembly of the 
people; nor in Samuel’s, by Divine direction, selecting a king, 
after vainly endeavoring to dissuade the people from desiring 
one. The entire scriptural account agrees together from 
first to last; and the whole unfolds regularly throughout, 
each successive scene fitting precisely in the place where it is 
found, and contributing its part to the general effect, and 
toward bringing about the’ main issue. And the critical 
division’ is rendered impossible by evident references in one 
portion to another which it is proposed to sever from it. 
1 Samuel 10: 23 is plainly from the same source as 1 Samuel 
9:2. Saul’s hiding himself (1 Sam. 10 : 22) implies his 
previous interview with Samuel (1 Sam. 9: 20, 21; 10:1, 
Samuel’s summoning the people to Mizpah (1 Sam. 10: 17) 
is a reminder of 1 Samuel 7:5. And chapter 11, which isan 
integral part of the first narrative so called, is also indis- 
solubly tied a the other. Compare 1 Samuel 11 : 12 with 
1 Samuel 10: 1 Samuel 11: 14, “renew” the kingdom, 
refers back to 1 Soasal 10: 20, 21; and 1 Samuel 12: 12 is 
an explicit allusion both to shiamtnt 11 and to the popular 
demand (1 Sam. 10: 19). 

Verse 15.-—Now Jehovah had revealed unto Samuel: Literally, 











as in the margin, “uncovered the ear of Samuel.” The same 
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privately made by one person to another (Ruth 4:4; 1 Sam. 


me Kish; Saul’s fruitless search for them, which brought him, 


_ tion, and neither should be so exclusively regarded as to 


_ but from the last clause of the verse in question, 


the result of his own reflection nor the utterance of his own 


THE SUNDA 








expression is used elsewhere of a communication 


20: 2, 12, 18; 22: 8,17), and may suggest, as Dean Stanley 
remarks, pushing aside the long locks of hair, in order to 
whisper in the ear unheard by others. It is also repeatedly 
employed of divine revelation (2 Sam. 7: 27; Job 33 : 16; 
36:10, 15). Compare Isaiah 5: 9, which is thus represented 
as a disclosure made by God to a man, which is, as it were, 
whispered in his ear.—A day before Saul came: Thus afford- 
ing indubitable proof of divine foreknowledge, and showing 
that the suggestion could only be from God. 

Verse 16.—To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man 
out of the land of Benjamin: Nothing could more clearly show 
that things which are apparently the most casual are never- 
theless under immediate Divine control (comp. Prov. 16 : 33), 
and are made to contribute to the accomplishment of his 
purposes, and that this Divine control in no way interferes 
with human freedom. The wandering away of the asses of 


without any design on his part, into the neighborhood of 
Ramah; his servant’s unpremeditated suggestion that they 
should consult Samuel, and their arrival just in time to meet 
him at the hour indicated, all seem, from the human side, 
as casual, and as free from constraint as possible. Yet all 
was foreknown and foretold to Samuel the day before. The 
puzzle created by the Divine ordering and human freedom 
may never be solved; but it is one which meets us in all the 
ordinary affairs of life, as well as in the matter of our salva- 


obscure or abridge the other.—And thou shalt anoint him to be 
prince over my people Israel: Aaron was anointed when he 
was set apart to be high-priest (Lev. 8: 12). Elijah was 
directed to anoint Elisha to be prophet in his stead (1 Kings 
10: 16; comp. Isa. 61:1; Psa. 105 ; 15), And kings were 
anointed with a view to their accession to the throne (1 Kings 
1:39; 2 Kings 9:8). When Saul was anointed, it is said 
that God gave him another heart, and the Spirit of God 
came upon him (1 Sam. 10: 1,9, 10). So when Samuel 
anointed David, the Spirit of the Lord came upon David 
from that day forward (1 Sam. 16:13). Oil is in Scripture 
a frequent symbol of the Holy Spirit; and anointing sym- 
bolizes the bestowment of that Spirit, whose it is to impart 
the needed gifts and qualifications for the office assumed. 
The wisdom and other qualities necessary for rulers are of 
God, and should be sought for from him (1 Kings 3 : 5-12; 
Prov. 8 : 14-16). And the same is true of all mental endow- 
ments (Exod. 31 : 3-6), as well as of gracious and saving 
influences. With special reference to the latter, all true 
believers are said to be anointed by God’s Spirit (2 Cor. 
1:21; 1 John 2: 27; comp. Acts 10: 38).—And he shall save 
my people out of the hand of the Philistines: There is no real 
discrepancy between the implication of this passage and 
1 Samuel 7:13. When it is said, after Samuel’s great vic- 
tory, that the Philistines were subdued, and came no more 
ito the coast of Israel, this may mean that they were so 
thoroughly defeated that they made no further effort, at the 
time, to renew the invasion and to recover the ground which 
they had lost; or it may mean that, during the entire life- 
time of Samuel, they never invaded territory of Israel success- 
fully, so as to re-establish themselves there. That it cannot 
mean that they at no time ventured to attack Israel again is 
plain, not only from the recorded wars of Saul with them, 
The state- 
ment that “the hand of Jehovah was against the Philistines 
all the days of Samuel” implies the existence of hostilities, 
but that the Philistines were worsted in the encounters 
which they provoked. The need of a leader to protect Israel 
against such an inveterate and still powerful foe is obvious.— 
For I have looked upon my people, because their ery is come unto 
me: Like language is used of Israel when oppressed in Egypt 
(Exod. 2: 25; 8:9). It is appropriate if they were exposed 
to vexatious and dangerous assaults, even though they were 
not at the time subject to the Philistines. 

Verse 17.—Jehovah said unto him: Or, as it is in Hebrew, 
"answered him,” replied to the thought awakened by the 
sight of Saul, as he wondered who he was. This stranger 
was the future king. 

Verse 18.—Then Saul drew near to Samuel in the gate: At 
the entrance to the city (see v. 14).— Where the seer’s house 
és > Samuel isso called (1 Chron. 9: 22; 26:28). In1Chroni- 
cles 29 : 29, Gad is called by a different term in Hebrew, 
though it is likewise translated “seer,” and his contemporary, 
Nathan, is called a “ prophet” (see v.9). A seer is one to 
whom a clearer and larger insight into God’s will and pur- 
poses is granted than is possessed by other men. A prophet 
is one who speaks for God as his mouthpiece or immediate 
representative to men, uttering what has been directly com- 
municated to himself, and what he has been commissioned to 
declare (Deut. 18:18). Jeremiah contrasts the true prophets 
of God with those who speak a vision of their own heart, and 
not out of the mouth of the Lord. God has not sent them, 
yet they ran; God has not spoken to them, yet they prophe- 
sied (Jer. 23: 16,21). The message of the prophet is not 


conviction, but one directly imparted to him from God him- 


that must be the city spoken of in this narrative (v. 14), 
though it is not here mentioned by name. 

Verse 19.—Samuel announced himself as the seer, and then 
directed Saul, “Go up before me,” giving him the precedence 
as a matter of respect to one upon whom the Lord was about 
to confer such a distinguished honor.— Unto the high place: 
As God had abandoned Shiloh, and the temple had not yet 
been built, there was now no legitimate sanctuary in Israel, 
and the law restricting sacrifice to the sanctuary was, there- 
fore, necessarily in abeyance (1 Kings 3: 2). A “high place” 
was mostly the summit of a hill, or some natural elevation 
consecrated to religious purposes. During this anomalous 
period, when God’s presence was withdrawn from the taber- 
nacle, which no longer contained the ark of God, worship in 
high places was tolerated, and had the sanction of Samuel, 
God’s authorized representative. After the erection of the 
Temple, however, the law of Deuteronomy 12 : 11 came again 
into operation, and worship on high places became once more 
unlawful, and was to a large extent idolatrous.—For ye shall 
eat with me to-day: Samuel was addressing Saul, and speaks 
to him in the singular number except in this clause, in which 
he includes his servant with him as éqhally his guest. The 
simple manners of the period are shown in his treating mas- 
ter and servant substantially alike.— Will tell thee all that is in 
thine heart: This cannot refer to his concern about his father’s 
asses, for which he was searching, inasmuch as Samuel 
relieves his anxiety on that subject immediately. It can 
only mean making such a disclosure to him of his inmost 
thoughts as would convince him of Samuel’s supernatural 
insight, and so give him confidence in the prophetic dis- 
closures about to be made to him, ; 
Verse 20.—He sets his mind at ease about the asses, which 
were already found ; and by speaking of them-without Saul’s 
having made any allusion to the subject, already gives him 
an indication of his prophetic power.—And for whom is all 
that is desirable in Israel: He thus intimates somewhat ob- 
scurely the dignity that was in store for Saul. The lost asses 
are of small account; all that is valuable and worth pos- 
sessing in Israel is to be in your control. The Hebrew can- 
not mean, as this is rendered in the Authorized Version and 
in the margin of the Revised Version, “ On whom is all the 
desire of Israel ;” that is, toward whom is their longing for 
a king directed, appropriate as such a sense would be in the 
connection.— Ali thy father’s house: Who would to a certain 
extent share in your elevation. 

Verse 21.—Saul, with unfeigned humility, repels the sug- 
gestion as unmerited, whether he distinctly comprehends its 
meaning or not, There was nothing in his tribe or family 
which singled him out for any special distinction. 

Verse 22.—The place of honor is assigned to Saul and his 
servant among the invited guests. Sacrifices were associated 
with sacred feasts, as a portion of the animal offered was par- 
taken of as a religious service by the offerer and his friends. 

Verses 23, 24.—Samuel not only shows to Saul his cour- 
teous hospitality, but gives him a fresh proof of his prophetic 
insight by making it plain that he had anticipated his coming, 
and made special preparation to treat him with distinction. 
—The thigh: Or ham, as a choice part and an abundant por- 
tion. “Shoulder,” in the Authorized Version, is not so 
accurate a rendering. As the right ham was by the law 
assigned to the officiating priest, some have inferred that it 
must have been the left ham which was here set before Saul. 
It is a trivial matter, to be sure; but the inference is unwar- 
ranted in this case, inasmuch as Samuel officiated at the sacri- 
fice himself, which, as he was God’s immediate messenger, 
and acted under Divine direction, he was authorized to do; 
so that the right ham would be due to him, and he could, if 
he pleased, reserve it for Saul. 

Verse 25.—And when they were come down from the high place 

into the city: The language shows that the high place was on 
an elevation above the city.— He communed with Saul: It has 
been objected that Samuel’s private interview with Saul, in 
which he distinctly made known to him that he was chosen of 
God to be king, did not take place until the next morning 
(comp. v. 19). And on this ground some have preferred the 
Septuagint rendering in the Revised Version margin to the 
Hebrew text, especially as it involves only an inconsiderable 
change in the Hebrew words. There is no reason, however, 
to suppose that it is any more than a conjectural variation 
on the part of the Greek translators, The sense of the Hebrew 
is quite appropriate, and there is no sufficient occasion to 
depart from it. There were topics enough on which Samuel 
might wish to converse with-Saul, who was shortly to occupy 
so important a position; matters of public policy or of per- 
sonal duty and obligation, on which he might wish to draw 
out the views of Saul, or impress his own views upon him.— 
Upon the housetop: Persons often retired to the roof for 
privacy, that they might be withdrawn from observation 
(Josh. 2:6; Acts 10:9). As the roof was flat, and sur- 
rounded by a parapet (Deut. 22; 8), one could with entire 
safety walk, sit, or sleep there. 

Verse 26.—At the early dawn Samuel called Saul, who had 
occupied a couch upon the roof to enjoy its grateful coolness, 
and they left the house that Saul might be sent on his way 
homeward. 





elf. As Samuel's residence was in Ramah (1 Sam. 7 : 17), 


Verse 27.—Samuel politely conducted him out of the city, 





which was built upon an eminence. As they reached the 
brow of the hill where it began to descend, the servant was 
sent on before; and Samuel took the opportunity while he 
was alone with Saul to declare to him what God had revealed 
respecting him, and formally (1 Sam. 10:1) to anoint him 
king, and give him the kiss of allegiance. 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. While we speak of Saul as the king whom Israel ob- 
tained in answer to a demggd which implied the rejection in 
unbelief of the invisible rule of God, we must not overlook 
two elements in this history. The first of these is human; 
the other, divine. To realize the wishes of the people, the 
new king required to embody in himself the popular ideal : 
neither to pass beyond nor to fall below it. And in truth 
Saul was the representative Israelite of his time, faithfully 
reflecting alike what was good and hopeful and the moral 
weakness and spiritual danger of his people. It is from this 
point of view, and not as isolated from his people, that we 
must study the history of Saul. We may go even farther, 
and say that Saul was the best fruit which the vine of Israel 
bore at that time. 

The other and divine element is never absent in this his- 
tory. It appears in the Divine guidance in the selection of 
Saul; in the Divine preparation for his office, and in the 
Divine help and blessing which were only withdrawn when 
the unspoken but implied rejection of God as king, which 
had led to the demand for an earthly king, assumed outward 
form, and became openly apparent in the conduct of Saul 
himself, But for the present it is only this Divine goodness 
in the guidance to the choice of Saul with which we have to do. 

2. As so often—if our eyes were only opened to see his 

hand—all was brought about without human interference, 
directly of God, and yet in the natural course of events, As 
in the previous history, there is the nameless charm of primi- 
tive simplicity and evident truthfulness about the narrative. 
Saul,—or, rather, Shaul, “the asked-for one,”—the son of a 
wealthy peasant-proprietor, is sent along with a servant to 
search among the neighboring hills, through valleys and 
plains, for the lost she-asses of his father. He finds far other 
than he had sought,—the call to a crown. There is much 
that is attractive about this young Benjamite. He is taller 
than his companions, strong, brave, firm-looking,—physically 
just what Israel would want in their king. He had hitherto 
led a retired healthy life,—knows not towns nor their ways, 
and his servant has to tell him about what has been going on 
in the near neighborhood. If his relations with his servant 
are primitive, they reflect creditably on his disposition tow- 
ards his inferiors, while his desire to spare his father anxiety 
speaks equally favorably of the home-life, Certainly he is 
religiously disposed. This appears in his readiness to con- 
sult Samuel. Modest also he is, and self-distrustful. And 
when greatness is so. unexpectedly thrust upon him, the 
peasant-youth is not uplifted, but, on the contrary, truly 
humble and submissive to the word of God. In short, we 
feel that his bearing and conduct invest him at this period 
with real royal dignity,—far more than when afterwards he 
lorded it in court or camp. Lastly, as we learn from his 
coming personally under the prophetic spirit (1 Sam. 10: 
1-13), he was absolutely open to the new religious movement, 
and in inward sympathy with it. Nor should we omit to 
observe that bashful reticence which kept him silent as to 
what had passed between himself and Samuel, not only before 
the people, but even to his own family, till God, in his own 
time and manner, should bring to light his calling (1 Sam. 
10:14toend). Thus from whatever point we view it, all 
that was good and hopeful in Israel was represented by Saul 
when first called of God to become Israel’s king. 
. 8, Thesame Divine guidance that brought Saul, also directed 
theconduct of Samuel. He had been looking for a king, and 
lo, he came unlooked for! So come mostly the auswers to 
our prayers; 80 mostly also all the greatest events in our 
lives,—-nay, in the worid’s history. Only let us be ever 
looking upwards, and when and how we least expect it that 
which we have been looking for will stand before us. But 
let us not view it with doubt or misgiving, however humble 
and disappointing the outward appearance may be, 

Much is to be learned from Samuel's bearing both before 
and after his meeting with Saul. He hd been in stedfasi 
communion with God on the qugstion which so deeply 
affected Israel,—the selection of the new king. © The circum- 
stances of the time made it specially pressing; for, although 
the Philistines were for a time held in check (1 Sam. 7 : 13, 14), 
they formed the standing—we might say the growing—danger 
to Israel. And now the decisive moment had come. On the 
morrow the Lord would point out the chosen king (1 Sam. 
9:16). Yet Samuel made no haste, but continued quietly in 
the special work which had brought him to the city. Nor 
does he give place_to surprise or haste when on sight of Saul 
the Divine voice indicates what must have seemed the strange 
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object’ of God’s selection, And yet all the time he had not ° 





only inwardly prepared, but had made outward preparation 
also (vs. 23, 24). Assuredly ‘Samuel's was the bearing of a 
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faith which is the giving substance to things hoped for (Heb. 
11:1), and which accordingly neither anticipates nor lags 
behind. All the rest that follows in the narrative of the first 
meeting with Saul must be looked upon as intended to pre- 
pare the people, on the one hand, and, on the other, Saul, for 
what was tocome. In the former category we include the 
place assigned to Saul at the feast, the portion reserved for 
him, and the manner in which it was publicly served to him, 
—nay, the feast itself. In the latter category we reckon 
Samuel’s various communings with Saul, and his reception of 
him as an honored guest.) But throughout we observe how 
in all his converse Samuel emphasizes the Divine appoint- 
ment and the Divine word, without, however, making the 
new king feel in any way dependent upon the prophet, but 
only subject to him who had sent him. And the narrative 
continues in the same spirit, showing the further preparation 
of Saul and of the people, till in the course of God’s leadings, 
and without designed human intervention, the royalty of 
Saul is acknowledged and established. And so ends, wiih 
chapter 11, the first part of this history, 
University of Oxford, England. 





THE OLD JUDGE AND THE YOUNG KING. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Both the time and the place of the incidents of this lesson are 
unknown. No note is given of the interval that had elapsed 
since the elders’ deputation. All that we know is that on the 
previous day Samuel had had the divine communication 
mentioned in verse 15, and that some days are implied as spent 
by Saul in his quest for his father’s asses, Equally uncertain 
is the name of the city. .It was-not Samuel’s ordinary resi- 
dence; it wasin the “land of Zuph,” an unknown district ; 
it was perched, like most of the cities, on a hill; it had foun- 
tains lower down the slope, and a high place farther up, where 
there was a building large enough for a feast. How strangely 
vivid the picture of this anonymous city is, and how we can 
yet see the maidens coming down to the fountains, the wearied 
travelers toiling up, and the voluble abundance of the direc- 
tions given them ! 

The first thing we have to note is the premonitory word of 
the Lord, Observe the picturesque and forcible expression, 
“had uncovered the ear of Samuel,” It-is more than pic- 
turesque. It gives in the strongest form the fact of a revela- 
tion, both as to its origin and its secrecy. It is vain to 
represent the transition from judgeship to monarchy as a 
mere political revolution, inaugurated by Samuel as a fore- 
seeing statesman. It is misleading to speak of him, as Dean 
Stanley does, as one of the men who mediate between the old 
and the new, His opinions and views go for just nothing in 
the transaction, and he is simply God’s instrument, The 
people’s desire for the king, and God’s answer to it, were 
equally independent of him. His own ideas were dead 
against the change, and at each step in bringing it about the 
divine causality is everything, and he is nothing but its 
obedient servant. It is hopeless to sift out a naturalistic 
explanation from the narrative, which is either supernatural 
or nothing. Note the three points of this communication,— 
God’s sending Saul, the command to anoint, and the motive 
ascribed to God. As to the first, how striking that full-toned 
authoritative “I will send” is! Think of the chain of ordi- 
nary events which brought Saul to the little city,—the wan- 
dering of a drove of asses, the failure to get on their tracks, 
the accident of being in the land of Zuph when he got tired 
of the search, the suggestion of the servant; and behind all 
these, and working through them, the will and hand of God, 
thrusting this man, all unconscious, along a path which he 
knew not. Our own purposes we may know, but God’s we 
do not know. There is something awful in the thought of 
the issues that may spring from the smallest affairs, and we 
shall be bewildered and paralyzed if once we get a glimpse 
of the complicated web which is ever being woven in the 
loom of time, unless we, too, can, by faith, see the Weaver, 
and then we shall be at rest, Call nothing trivial, and seek 
to be conscious of his guiding hand, 

The command to Samuel to anoint Saul is no product of 
Samuel’s own reflection, but comes to him, in this imperative 
form, before he has seen Saul, like a commission in blank, 
about which he has no option, and in the origin of which he 
had no share. It was a piece of painful work to devolve his 
authority, like Aaron having to strip off his robes before he 
died, and put them on his son, But there is no trace of 
wounded feeling in Samuel. He is true to his childhood’s 
word, “Speak, for thy servant heareth,” and, no doubt, he 
had the reward which obedience ever has, to sweeten the 
bitter draughts,—the reward of a quiet heart. 

The reason as given in the last clause of the verse ought 
to have made Samuel’s self-abnegation easier. God sets him 
the example. Israel had rejected him, but he still calls them 
“my people,” and looks upon them in tender care, and hdars 
their cry. There is no contradiction here with the aspect of 


1The reader is requested to notice the Septuagint reading to 
2 Samuel 9: 25 in the margin of the Revised Version. It is one of 
those—not many in number—which, without being implicitly re- 


the concession to the people’s wish, which appeared in our 
former lesson. Hasty criticism tries to make out discrepan- 
cies in the accounts, because it does not recognize one of the 
plainest characteristics of Scripture; namely, its habit of 
stating strongly and exclusively the side of a complicated 
matter which is relevant to the purpose in hand, and leaving 
the other sides to. be presented in due time, The three 
accounts of the election give three different reasons for it. 
In chapter 8, the people put it on the ground of Samuel’s age 
and his son’s unfitness, and God treats it as national rejection 
of him. Here it appears as due, on the part of the people, to 
their fear of the Philistines, and on the part of God to his 
loving yielding to their cry. In 1 Samuel 12; 12, Samuel 
traces it to the fear of Ammonite invasion. Are these con- 
tradictory or supplementary accounts? Certainly the latter. 
Though Israel had in heart rejected God, and he gave them 
a king that they might learn how much better they would 
have been without one, it is as true that he lovingly listened 
to the cry of their fear, and answered them, in pity and tender 
care, by giving them the king whom they desired, and who 
would deliver them from their enemies. Let us learn how 
patient of our faithless follies, and how full of long-suffering 
love, even in “anger,” he is. The same gift of his provi- 
dence regarded in one light is loving chastisement, and in 
another is loving compliance with our cry, and swift help to 
our need, in the shape that we desire, but in both aspects is 
good and perfect. Note, too, that God’s look is active, and is 
the bringing of the needed aid, and that he waits for their 
cry before he comes with his help. 

2. The meeting of Samuel and Saul, They encounter each 
other in the gate,—the prophet on his way to the sacrifice, 
the future king with his head full of his humble quest. 
Samuel knows Saul by Divine intimation as soon as he sees 
him, but Saul does not know Samuel. His question indicates 
the noble simplicity, without attendants or trappings, of the 
judge’s life; but it also suggests the strange isolation of these 
early days, and the probable indifference of Saul to religion. 
If he had cared much about God’s rule in Israel, he could 
scarcely have been so ignorant as his servant’s words about 
“the seer” and his failure to know him when he saw him 
show him to have been. He had not cared to see Samuel in 
any of the latter’s circuits, and now he only wants to get 
some information from a diviner about these unfortunate 
asses. What a contrast between the thoughts of the two, as 
they looked at each other? He begins by consulting Samuel 
as a magician; he ends by seeking counsel from the witch at 
Endor. Samuel’s words are beautiful in their smothering of 
all personal feeling, and dignified in their authority. He at 
once takes command of Saul, and prepares him by half-hints 
for something great to come. The direction to go up “ before 
me” is a sign of honor, The invitation to the sacrificial 
feast is another. The promise to disclose his own secret 
thoughts to Saul may, perhaps, point to some hidden ambi- 
tions, of which the knowledge would prove Samuel’s prophetic 
character, The assurance about the asses answers the small 
immediate occasion of Saul’s resort to him, and the dim hint 
in the last words of verse 20, rightly translated, tells him that 
“all that is desirable in Israel” is for him, and for all his 
father’s house, He went out to look for his father’s asses, 
and he found a kingdom. The words were enigmatical ; but 
if Saul knew of the impending revolution, they could scarcely 
fail to dazzle him, and take away his breath. His answer 
is more than mere Oriental self-depreciation, Its bashful 
modesty contrasts sadly with the almost insane masterfulness 
and arrogant self-will of his later years. Fair beginnings 
may end ill, and those who are set in positions of influence 
have hard work to keep steady heads, and to sail with 
low sails, 

3. The feast. Up at the high place was some chamber 
used for the feasts which followed the sacrifices, A company 
of thirty—or, according to another reading, of seventy—per- 
sons had been invited, and the stately young stranger from 
Benjamin, with his servant (a trait of the simple manners of 
these days), is set in the place of honor, where wondering 
eyes fasten on him. Attention is still more emphatically 
centered on him when Samuel bids “the cook” bring a part 
of the sacrifice which he had been ordered to set aside. It 
proves to be the “shoulder,” or “thigh,” the priest’s per- 
quisite, and therefore probably Samuel’s. To give this to 
another was equivalent to putting him in Samuel’s place; 
and Samuel’s words in handing it to Saul make its meaning 
plain. It is “that which hath been reserved.” It has been 
“kept for thee” till “the appointed time,” and that with a view 
to the assembled guests. All this is in true prophetic fashion, 
which delighted in symbols, and these of the homeliest sort. 
The whole transaction expressed the transference of power to 
Saul, the divine reserving of the monarchy for him, and the 
public investiture with it, by the prophet himself. The veil 
was intentional, and intentionally thin. Cannot we see the 
flush of surprise and modesty on Saul’s cheek, as he tore the 
pieces from the significant “shoulder,” and hear the whispers 
that ran through the guest-chamber ? 

4, The private colloquy. When the simple feast was over, 
the strangely assorted pair went down to Samuel’s house, and 
there, on the quiet house-top, where were no curious: ears, 





@eived, deserve most serious attention, ; 





that was in his heart, as he had said he would, and con- 
vinced him thereby that it was God who was speaking to 
him through the prophet. Nor would exhortations and 
warnings be wanting, which the old man’s experience would 
be anxious to give, and the young one’s modesty not unwill- 
ing to receive. Saul is a listener, not a speaker, in this un- 
reported interview; and Samuel is in it, as throughout, the 
superior. The characteristic which marked the beginning 
of the Jewish monarchy was stamped on it till the end. The 
king was inferior to the prophet, and was meant to take his 
instructions from him when he appeared. Saul was docile 
on that first day, when he was half dazed with his new pros- 
pects, and wholly grateful to Samuel; but the history will 
show us how soon the fair promise of concord was darkened, 
and how fiercely he chafed at Samuel’s attempted control, 
One can fancy his thoughts as he lay in the starlight, on 
the house-top, that night, and gazed into the astounding 
future opening before him. Had there been any true re- 
ligion in him, it would have been a wakeful night of prayer. 
But, more likely, as the event proves, the ambition and 
arrogance which were deep in his nature, though hitherto 
undeveloped, were his counselors, and drove Samuel’s wis- 
dom out of his head, 
As soon as the morning-red began to rise in the East, 
Samuel sent him away, to secure, as would appear, privacy 
in his departure. With simple courtesy the prophet accom- 
panied his guest, and as soon as they had got down the hill 
beyond the last house of the city, he bids Saul send on his 
servant, that he may speak a last word to him alone. Our 
lesson stops before the solemn anointing, and leaves these 
two standing there, in the fresh morning, type of the new 
career opening for one of them. What a contrast in the 
men! The one has all his long life been true to his 
first vow, “Speak, for thy servant heareth,” and now has 
come, in fullness of years, and reverenced by all men, near 
the end of his long, faithful service. His work is all but 
done, and his heart is quiet in the peace which is the best 
reward of loving and doing God’s law. Ripened wisdom, 
calm trust, unhesitating submission, cast a glory round the 
old man, who is now performing the supreme act of self- 
abnegation of his lifetime, and, not without a sense of relief, 
is laying the burden so long and uncomplainingly borne on 
the great shoulders of this young giant. The other hasa 
humble past of a few years rapidly sinking out of his dazzled 
sight, and is in a whirl of emotion at the startling suddenness 
of his new dignity. When one thinks of Gilboa, and the 
desperate suicide there, how pathetic that strong, jubilant. 
young figure, in the morning light, below the city, is, as he 
bows his head to receive the anointing which, little as he 
knew it, was to prove his ruin! A life begun by obedient 
listening to God’s voice, and continued in the same, comes at 
last to a blessed end, and is crowned with many goods, A 
life which but partially accepts God’s will as its law, and 
rather takes counsel of its own passions and arrogant self- 
sufficiency, may have much that is bright and lovable at its 
beginning, but will steadily darken as it goes on, and ‘will ses 
at last in eclipse and gloom, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord had revealed unto Samuel a day before... . saying, 
To-morrow ... I will send thee a man (vs. 15, 16). There are 
no surprises in God’s plans, That which seems a mere chance _ 
is already foreknown, and perhaps already foretold, by God. 
Preparations are going on at all times for events that are yet 
in the future; and persons who have never seen each other 
are being made ready for their meeting—with all that pivots 
thereon. If we will heed God’s word of counsel in prepara- 
tion for the personal meetings which he has planned for us, 
it may be our privilege to speak the word to one whom we 
meet for the first time, which shall result in his being a king. 
But if we delay our preparation for this service until the 
meeting is already a fact, we shall be unfitted for the meeting 
when it comes. 

I have looked upon my people, because their ory is come wnto me, 
God sees his people and hears his people. There is never 
anything in their needs that he does not see, nor in their 
cries of longing that he does not hear. And if this be so, 
what occasion have any of God’s people to worry? Watched 
lovingly and listened to tenderly by one who is all-powerful, 
and who is readier to give help than any are to seek it,— 
those who trust themselves to him are safe, in all their trials 
and forevermore. 

Saul .,. said, Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer’s house is. 
And Samuel... said, I am the seer; ...ye shall eat with me 
to-day (vs. 18,19), Not “every man who sets out hunting 
asses is called of God to be a king; but the man who would 
be called of God to a great work cannot do better than to 
attend to his business faithfully, even though his business be 
hunting asses. Unless Saul had sought God’s help in his 
work of ass-hunting, Saul would not have been at Samuel's 
that day when Samuel was waiting for a man to make a king 
of. And his case illustrates the important truth that, when 





held long and earnest talk. No doubt Samuel told him all 





the Lord wants a man for a greater work, he look for a 





























man who is already doing as well as he can do in a work 
‘which he has on hand. 

I... will tell thee all that is in thine heart. Only he who 
made the heart can really know the heart. Aud when God 
would reveal his truth to a human heart, he proves his right 
to speak to that heart by showing his knowledge of that 
heart. “I... will tell thee all that is in thine heart,” said 
Samuel to Saul, in proof of his mission as God’s representa- 
tive. ‘Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever 
1 did,” said the woman of Samaria, as she urged her acquaint- 
ances to accept Jesus as the Messiah. The proof of proofs 
that the Bible is the word of God is found in the fact that it 
shows to every reader all that is in his heart. 

Wherefore then speakest thou to me after this manner ? (v. 21.) 
The last man in the world to be honored of the Lord isa 
man who thinks that he deserves to be honored. He who is 
worthy of honor wonders that his lack can be overlooked, 
and that any good there is in him can be so magnified as to 
bring about his exaltation. Nor is it strange that a man of 
real merit should have this feeling; for no man is as good as 
he ought to be, and no good man is as good as he wants to 
be. Hence the man who is all the time striving to be better, 
thinks more of that which he has yet to gain than of that 
which he has already secured, and he is constantly impressed 
with a sense of his shortcomings. 

Behold that which hath been reserved! . . . wnto the appointed 
time hath it been kept for thee (v. 24). There is always some- 
thing good kept in reserve for every one of God’s loved 
children. The best things for them are evermore yet to 
come. Whether the past has been bright or dark, the future 

is to be brighter still to all those who are in that path that 
_ shineth more and more unto the fulness of a perfect day. 
No child of God has a right to say for himself, “I have seen 
my best days. I shall never again have such joy as I once 
knew.” He may indeed be for a time in darkness, in doubt, 
or in need; but in “the appointed time” of God’s good 
pleasure, that which has been held in reserve for him, tran- 
seending all the good he has known before, shall be set be- 
fore him, and he shall be called to partake of it rejoicingly. 
* Samuel said,... Bid the servant pass on before us, .. . but 
stand thou still at this time, that I may cause thee to hear the word 
of God (v. 27). Not all of God’s messages to his people can 
be given publicly. In addition to every word of truth that 
can be proclaimed in the pulpit, or spoken through the public 
press, there are personal words that must be given by one 
soul to another soul, when no other souls are present. Every 
messenger of God needs to realize this truth, in order to do 
God's work effectively. “The longer I live,” said an eminent 
pulpit preacher, “the more I value those sermons preached 
where one man is the minister and one man is the congregation; 
wherethere can be no question about the application of the mes- 
sage, ‘Thou art the man.’” It is not enough for a Sunday-school 
teacher to press the truths of the lesson on the members of 
the class collectively. He needs to say to each one of his 
scholars, at one time or another, “Let the others pass on 
before i us; but stand thou still at this time, that I may cause 
thee to hear the word of God for thyself.” And so it ought 
to be with every one of us, in dealing with our friends and 
neighbors, personally, God has a message for us to every one 
of them, to be spoken to that one when he and we are by 
ourselves alone. That message we can withhold from him 
for whom it is designed, only at our peril and at his. 
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TEACHING HINTS, 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


A good deal of preliminary work will have to be done by 
the teacher before the lesson is reached to-day. In the tribe 
of Benjamin there was a man who had a fine young boy for 
his son, There was no goodlier person than he among all 
the children of Israel. Kish was the name of the father, 

-and Saul was that of the son. One day the asses of the 
father strayed away, and the son was sent after them. Not 
succeeding in finding the beasts, he was about to return to his 
home, when it was suggested to him that it would be a good 
thing to ask advice of the prophet Samuel. So Saul and his 
servant started for the prophet, which brings us to the lesson. 

God had forewarned Samuel that the next day he would 
point out to him the man who was to be king over Israel. 
When, therefore, Saul appeared, God told Samuel that this 
was the man of whom he had spoken to him.. On Saul’s 
asking for the prophet, Samuel told him that he was the 
prophet himself, and at the same time comforted him by 
assuring him that the asses had already been found. He 
then indicated to him that he was to be the chosen king of 
the nation. To this Saul made a very modest reply, showing 
that he was by no means proud of the distinction. Samuel 
then honored him in the assembly that was gathered, giving 
him the place of prominence, and keeping him as his guest 
for that night. The next day Samuel accompanied him a 
part of the way home, and told him what the word of the 
Lord had been in the matter of his being appointed as king 
over Israel. So ends the text of the lesson. 

There is not much that will at first sight appeal to the 


te@cher as of practical importance in this lesson. Yet that 
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it is not devoid of i ie hehe eae: There is a 
proverb that “All's well that ends well.” ‘This is not strictly 
true, but it is truer th¢n to say that “Al's well that begins 
well.” There aré a gréat’ many things that have begun well 
that have ended badly. Adam and Eve began well in the 
Garden of Eden; and if they had only continued as well as 
they began, it would have been better for’ them and for us. 
But their good beginning had'a bad ending, and they lost 
the advantage that God gave them in their first estate. 
Solomon began well in his reign over his people, but he had 
asad ending. Judas began well as an apostle, but he turned 
aside from the right way, and ended fearfully. Paul speaks 
of many who did once run well, but who were hindered by 
some temptation, and who turned aside from the ways of 
truth. Among those who thus began well is Saul. We remark 
that he seems to have been a really modest young man. He 
evidently did not think that he was worthy of the great honor 
that was put upon him in selecting him to be ruler over the 
people. This was a good sign; for humility is a good virtue, 
and one not too. often found among the young. Doubtless 
every one who knew Saul said that he was a “young man of 
promise.” 

I well remember the advice that a professor of theology 
once gave us before we left the seminary. “Young men,” he 
said, “at present the churches look upon you as young men 
of promise. That is well. But by and by they will expect 
you to be young men of performance.” That made a deep 
impression on me, as a very wise saying. There are to-day 
in the world thousands of young men and young women of 
“promise.” But presently the world will begin to'look for a 
fulfilment of that promise. In many cases the world will be 
bitterly disappointed. Why? Because these same young 
people will’ rely on the good start that they have made. 
The favor with which they have been looked upon will blind 
them to the fact that it is a kind of favor “by way of antici- 
pation.” They will fail to realize that it is only a start that 
they have made, and that a good start is only a part, and a 
very small part, of the battle of life. In our late war there 
was many a battle that began well for our armies, but which 
before the close was turned into dire defeat. So it was with 
Saul; and so it will be with many a boy and girl who now looks 
forward to life as holding out brilliant hopes of success. How 
is it that things turn out in this way? There are many reasons 
for this. Let the teacher draw out from the class some of 
these reasons. Some are led astray through bad companions; 
others through lazy habits; others, again, fall a prey to strong 
drink, which ruins them. Multitudes merely let golden 
opportunities slip through their lax fingers, and in this way 
make shipwreck of their lives. Truant boys, disobedient 
children, who have natural talents, but who make no good 
use of them,—these help to swell the army of “incompetents” 
who are always after their friends begging them to “do 
something” for them. 

Let the teacher try to impress upon the scholars that the 
better their advantages at the start are, the more the danger 
that they will not turn out well at the last. Every college 
man has seen some classmate who had an unusually good 
“fit” come to the class, and for a while distance his class- 
mates. Then, after a while, that man begins to fall back, 
and at the last makes a very bad finish, Why? Simply 
because he relied on his grand preparation. Saul’s life 
began grandly, and ended most shamefully. So there are 
those in this class, perhaps, who are now doing well, but 
who will wreck their lives through false and pernicious 
reliance on their present advantages. 

The same thing holds true in things more directly spiritual. 
Many a good worker, ay, even many a clergyman, has 
started well, and then has thinned out sadly. Remember 
that to begin well is good; but, to insure success, there must 
be a good continuance. Thus only will there be a good 
finish in the race of life, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


As God guides the steps of a good man now, so he guided 
Saul, seeking asses, to finding an empire. How painstakingly 
God prepared Samuel for his reception, not merely that he 
might receive him personally, but that he might show Saul 
all the word of the Lord (v. 27). 

God himself prepared Saul by a majestic form, a goodly 
countenance, great strength, capacity for generalship, and by 
his Spirit he was “turned into another man.” “God gave him 
another heart,” and so filled him with himself that he 
prophesied (1 Sam. 10: 6, 9, 10). 

God also gave him the favor of most of the people, and a 
great opportunity to win the favor of the rest by a great 
victory. Surely God could have said of this vineyard, “ “What 
could have been done more?” 

God wants every one to be a king and priest unto him. 
He is as willing to take as great pains to fit every man for 
kingship as he took with Saul, The first essential is a new 
heart. There is scarcely any limit to the possibilities before 
us. Any angel might touch his hat toany man But most 





men not only begin by secking asec, but never seek any 
thing else. % 
Denver, Colo, , 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What had the people of Israel asked to have like other 
nations? How did Samuel feel about their request? To 
whom did he go for counsel? Did the people still want 4 
king, after Samuel declared what a king would do to them? 
The Lord said to Samuel, “ Hearken unto the voice of the 
people.” God was watching over his people and his prophet, 
Though the people did not honor him in all things, yet he 
was patient with them even when they forgot him. He was 
overruling all things for them all every day. 

“I Will Send Thee a Man.”—One day the Lord said to 
Samuel, “ To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man 
out of the land of Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be 
captain over my-people Israel.” We do not know how the 
Lord spoke to Samuel; the verse, says, he “told Samuel in 
his ear.” When you have something important to tell any 
one, you like to say it right in his ear,—don’t you? We 
cannot tell whether Samuel heard a voice speaking to him 
here as he did when he was a child, but we know God spoke 
to him in some way so that he understood that a man would 
come to him about the same hour of the next day, and that 
he would be the chosen one whom he should anoint to be 
king over Israel. 

Saul.— While the Lord talked with Samuel, a man and his 
servant were walking across the fields and over the hills, 
coming towards Samuel. A rich farmer with many flocks 
and fields had lost some of his asses; they had strayed away 
from the rest. He said to Sanl his son, “ Take now one of 
the servants with thee, and arise, go seek the asses.” They 
went to one place and another, and yet they did not find 
them. On the third day, after they had. eaten all the food 
they brought with them, Saul said to his servant, “Come, 
and let us return; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought for us.” They were then not far from 
what some persons suppose to have been the city of 
Ramah. Whose home had been at Ramah? The servant said, 
“ There is in this city a man of God, ... all that he saith com- 
eth surely to pass: ... peradventure he can shew us our way 
that we should go.” Who was the prophet? In those days 
a prophet—one who could see the future as well as the past— 
was called a seer. Saul said they had nothing to carry the 
prophet for a present; but the servant said he had a little 
silver with him, and then Saul answered, “ Well said ; come, 
let us go.” As they went up the hill, they saw some young 
women going to draw water, and they asked them, “Is the 
seer here?” They told Saul and the servant that they were 
just in time, for he was coming to bless a sacrifice for the 
people that day. So it was all just as God arranged Saul’s 
coming; on a feast day, the right day, the right hour, the 
right man, all ready to fulfil the word of the Lord. 

“ Behold the Man.”—-The Lord had told Samuel, the day 
before, that he would send a-man to him. When he saw 
Saul, a tall, handsome man, young enough to be full of strength 
and hope, old enough to be a warrior, to conquer and to rule, 
perhaps he wondered if this were the promised man. But 
he did not wonder long; for the Lord spoke to him again, 
and said, “ Behold the man of whom I spake to thee! this 
same shall have authority over my people.” Saul and his 
servant came on to the city gate, and ‘there Saul asked a 
question of an old man he met, “ Tell me, I pray thee, where 
the seer’s house is.” “I am the seer,” said Samuel to him. 

.. “Ye shall eat with me to-day: and in the morning I will 
let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thine heart.” 
Samuel knew the thoughts Saul had been thinking about his 
country and his people, perhaps on many a busy day when 


. he worked in his father’s grain-fields, or tended the cattle and 


the flocks. He saw that Samuel both knew him and knew 
how he came there, for Samuel said to him, “ As for thine 
asses that were lost three days ago, set not thy mind on them ‘ 
for they are found.” Had Saul told him anything of what 
he had been searching for, or why he came ? 

The Desire of Israel—What had the people desired and 
asked to have? Samuel asked Saul, “For whom is all that 
is desirable in Israel?” He meant honor, wealth, power te 
rule, all that could be in the family of aking. “Is it not 
for thee, and for all thy father’s house?” Saul was sur- 
prised ; he answered as Gideon once did when the Lord looked 
on him and he felt his lowliness, What did Saul say of his 
tribe gnd his father’s family? 

The Place of Honor.—Samuel had expected the two stranger 
guests. He brought them into the guest-chamber, and gave 
them the chief seats at the feast; for it was a chosen com- 
pany of about thirty persons. The choicest piece of the 
roasted meat had been kept aside for the kinyly guest ;' it was 
brought and set before Saul. After the feast, Samuel took 
Saul to his own home and upon the house-top to rest and talk 
together, as is yet the custom in Eastern countries. There 
Samuel “communed with Saul;”- that is, he talked with him. 

The Early Morning.—“ Up, that I may send thee away.” 
So Samuel called to Saul, And then Samuel went part of 




















the way with his departing guest, as was the custom. After 
a while, Samuel told Saul to bid the servant pass on before 
them. “Stand thou still,”... said Samuel to Saul, “that I 
may cause thee to hear the word of God.” It was such work 
as God had directed Samuel to do that he was doing. He 
took a vial of oil and poured it upon -Saul’s head ; and he 
kissed him. The oil was to show that he had been set apart 
for a special, holy purpose; the kiss was to show regard, 
affection, for him, Then Samuel told Saul of things which 
should happen to him that day,—whom he should meet on 
his way home, and what they should say tohim. He told him 
that the Lord would give him another heart. That meant 
that all his life would be changed,—his thoughts and pur- 
poses and ways so different that he would seem another man. 

Saul the King.—He looked kingly,—tall; so tall that he 
stood head\and shoulders above other men. He was chosen 
from the smallest of the tribes, but he had opportunities of 
doing great things for all his people. Soon after, Samuel 
called all the people to Mizpah, for them to decide by lot 
who should be king. The people cast their lots just as freely 
as if Saul had not been privately chosen and anointed. The 
lot fell on the tribe of Benjamin; then on the family of Kish; 
then upon Saul, his son, God overruled it all, and gave to 
Israel what they asked,—a king. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


Tue Divine Rieut or Kixas.—Though, as observed in 
a former note, the Oriental peoples have not that intense 
attachment to strict hereditary succession in their monarchies 
which marks some other races, yet all unite in recognizing 
the voice of divine Providence in the matter. “ By me kings 
reign, and princes decree justice,” is the firm faith of every 
Oriental, carried even to the length of fatalism in the case of 
many wicked rulers. “There is a divinity that doth hedge 
about a king,” and this acceptance of a quasi-divine right of 
each existing monarch is associated not only. with the accept- 


ance of and submission to God’s providence, but with a recog- |: 


nition that the king is directly chosen by God. Hence.“ the 
king can do no wrong” is more than a legal phrase with the 
tribes of the East. Besides, in all the surrounding nations 
Israel saw a combination of the royal and priestly functions; 
and, though their own worship and its ceremonial was care- 
fully fenced off, from, all profane, interfergnee, the way ward-. 
ness which, in defiance of the warnings and remonstrances of 
the great prophet, still persisted in demanding. a king, did: 
not dream of proceeding to choose that king save und@ the 
guidance of the prophet, and under the solemn sanction. of 
Jehovah, appealed to to guide the disposal of the lot. 

-Cuoostne By Lot.—This solemn appeal to Divine diree-; 
tion we know had Divine sanction, as in the memorable 
instance of the selection to the vacant apostolic place being 
confided by the eleven, after prayer, to the determination of 
the lot. We find traces in ecclesiastical history that this. 
mode of selection continued to be occasionally resorted to in 
the appointment to the highest offices in the Christian 
Church ; for the Council of Barcelona (A. D. 599) ordains that 
when a Spanish bishopric is vacant, two or three shall be 
chosen by the clergy and people, and the final selection among 
these be left by lot to “the determination of Christ the Lord.” 
Among other nations the like custom prevailed. Even at 
Athens, the polemarch, or third archon, the chief of the 
army in war, was chosen by lot,—a reference to their tutelary 
goddess Athene, or Minerva. The custom still exists, in a 
somewhat different form, among the Mohammedans. The 
Arabs, when about to make a raid, call on the dervishes, or 
holy men, to write out, on scraps of paper, short sentences 
from the Koran. These words from their holy book are then 
cast into a bag and drawn out. According to the interpreta- 
tion given by the dervish to the first text drawn, the sanction 
or disapproval of Allah is inferred; but should the interpre- 
tation be unacceptable, a second, and even a third, scrap will 
be drawn, until the undertaking is supposed to have the bless- 
ing of God. In Saul’s case, the lot cast publicly before the 
assembly clearly ratified the divinely guided selection which 
Samuel had diready been inspired to make, though the peo- 
ple were ignorant of it. There is not a more striking picture 
of ‘the simplicity of the times than the story of Saul’s elec- 
tion, recalling the summoning of Cincinnatus from the plow 
to lead the army of Rome. There is about young Saul a 
hero-like beauty, like one of the creations of a Greek poet,— 
his lofty stature, his eagle glance, his dauntless mien, his 
generosity, his modesty, all combine to make him the “desire 
of Israel,” and the lot which falls on him is at once accepted 
asfrom Jehovah. But before the casting of the lot, the young 
chieftain had been apprised of the dignity awaiting him by 
a ceremony such as the Eastern traveler may witness to-day, 
on the acceptance of a new sheikh in his father’s place by an 
Arab tribe. The feast has been prepared. Mats are spread 
on the ground under the guest-tent. The honored one is 
placed in the center opposite the doorway. The sheep has 
been roasted whole, buried, with its skin on, in a pit covered 


|‘to. misuse his opportunities and privileges. The choice 
| seemed to be wholly of God, and at the same time freely 


several hours, When cooked, it is brought in on a wide 

wooden platter, and set deferentially in front of the guest, 

who is directed to tear off with his fingers the choicest mor- 

sels ere the lordly dish is passed round to the other guests. 

Such was the coronation banquet of the first king of Israel. 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A PROMISING YOUNG MAN, 





WARLIKE. 
SAUL THOUGHTFUL. 
W MODEST. 

BS CHOSEN. 





“BE WISE NOW: .,.. SERVE THE LORD.” 








MAKING A KING. 





HOSEN, 


SAUL (zum 


OMMISSIONED. 





* The powers that be are ordained of God.” 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“Keep silence, all created things.” 

Oh that the Lord would guide my ways.” 

* Come, thou almighty King.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

When the King in his beauty shall come to his throne,” 
“The Lord our God is King.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here we find an illustration of God’s way of choosing a 
man for a great work, and of giving the man whom he chooses 
a.good start in the direction of that work, with the privilege 
of. being true or of falling short in his mission.. God chose 
‘Saul to be king of Israel, while Saul was attending faithfully 
to, his ordinary duties in an humble sphere of life. Words 
of wise counsel were spoken to Saul. Grand possibilities 
opened before Saul. But Saul was permitted. to improve or 


of man. ’ 
“ Think of the chain of ordinary events,” says Dr. McLaren, 
“which brought Saul to the*little city,—the wandering of a 
drove of asses, the failure to get on their tracks, the accident 
of being in the land of Zuph when he got tired of the search, 
the suggestion of the servant; and behind all these, and 
working through them, the will and hand of God, thrusting 
this man, all unconscious, along a path which he knew not. 
Our own purposes we may know, but God’s we do not know. 
There is something awful in the thougit of the issues that 
may spring trom the smallest affairs, and we shall be bewil- 
dered and paralyzed if once we get a glimpse of the compli- 
cated web which is ever being woven in the loom of time, 
unless we, too, can, by faith, see the Weaver, and then we 
shall be at rest. Call nothing trivial, and seek to be con- 
scious of His guiding hand.” And Dr. Green thus brings 
out the twofold lesson of this narrative: “ Nothing could 
more clearly show that things which are apparently the most 
casual are nevertheless under immediate Divine control 
(comp. Prov. 16: 33), and are made to contribute to the 
accomplishment of his purposes, and that this Divine control 
in no way interferes with human freedom. The wandering 
away of the asses of Kish; Saul’s fruitless search for them, 
which brought him, without any design on his part, into the 
neighborhood of Ramah ; his servant’s unpremeditated sug- 
gestion that they should consult Samuel, and their arrival 
just in time to meet him at the hour indicated, all seems, 
from the human side, as casual, and as free from constraint, 
as possible. Yet all was foreknown and foretold to Samuel 
the day before. The puzzle created by the Divine ordering 
and human freedom may never be solved ; but it is one which 
meets us in all the ordinary affairs of life, as well as in the 
matter of our salvation, and neither should be so exclusively 
regarded as to obscure or abridge the other.” 
“ God himself prepared Saul,” says Bishop Warren, “by a 
majestic form, a goodly countenance, great strength, capacity 
for generalship; and by God’s Spirit he was ‘turned into 
another man.’ ‘God gave him another heart,’ and so filled 
him with himself that he prophesied (1 Sam. 10: 6, 9, 10). 
God also gave him the favor of most of the people, and a 
great opportunity to win the favor of the rest by a great 
victory. Surely God could have said of this vineyard, ‘ What 
could have been done more?’ God wants every one to bea 





with red-hot charcoal, over whith the earth is pressed for 


pains to fit every man for kingship as he took with Saul. 
The first essential is a new heart. There is scarcely any 
limit to the possibilities before us.” 

. Certain it is, also, that God’s choice of Saul for an exalted 
station, and God’s preparation of Saul for the responsibilities 
of that station, did not compel Saul to persevere unto the end 
in well-doing, nor deprive Saul of the privilege of choosing 
for himself whether ke would be true, or would fall short in 
his course. And herein is a practical lesson for us all in the 
teachings of this narrative. 
“When one thinks of Gilboa; and the desperate suicide 
there,” says Dr, McLaren, “how pathetic that strong, jubi- 
lant young figure, in the morning light, below the city, is, as 
he bows his head to receive the anointing which, little as he 
knew it, was to prove hisruin! A life [like Samuel's] begun 
by obedient listening to God’s voice, and continued in the 
same, comes at last to a blessed end, and is crowned with 
niany goods, A life [like Saul’s] which but partially accepts 
God’s will as its law, and rather takes counsel of its own pas- 
sions and arrogant self-sufficiency, may have much that is 
bright and lovable at its beginning, but will steadily darken 
as it goes on, and will set at last in eclipse and gloom.” 

And of the use to be made of this lesson by the teacher in 
its teaching, Dr. Schauffler well says: “Let the teacher try 
to impress upon the scholars that, the better their advantages 
at the start are, the more the danger that they will not turn 
out well at the last. Every college man has seen some class- 
mate who had an unusually good “ fit” come to the class, and 
for a while distance his classmates. Then, after a while, 
that man begins to fall back, and at the last makes a very 
bad finish. Why? Simply because he relied on his grand 
preparation. Saul’s life began grandly, and ended most 
shamefully, So there are those in this class, perhaps, who are 
now doing well, but who will wreck their lives through false 
and pernicious reliance on their present advantages, The 
same thing holds true in things more directly spiritual. 
Many a good worker, ay, even many a clergyman, has started 
well, and then has thinned out sadly. Remember that to 
begin well is good; but, to insure success, there must be a 
good continuance. Thus only will there be a good finish in 
the race of life.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


He who is ready to do God’s bidding, shall have the bid- 
ding of God todo, An open ear for the Lord’s words will 
bring the Lord’s word to a man as well as to a child. ea 

The Lord knows what kind of a man he wants for his work, 
and he knows where to find such a man. There is always a 
man for the work, and there is always a work for the man, 
in the Lord’s service. 

When the Lord has made a promise to us, we need to be 
on the lookout for its fulfilment. That which he has said 
shall come, shall come. ‘ 

The man we look for may be nearer than we suppose. If 
we will honestly seek for counsel, counsel shall be ready for us, 

God knows the innermost thoughts of our heart, and he is 
ready to disclose to us our uttermost needs. 

If we could comprehend the good things God has in store 
for us, we should wonder more than we do at his loving pur- 
poses in our behalf. ee 

The surest way to secure honor from men, is to go straight 
on in the path of service God opens before us. We shall then 
have all the honor that we deserve; and no effort on our part 
can win more than this for us. 

When we have done what God has for us to do in one place, 
we must move on to another place, where other duties await 
us. This is too busy a world to admit of our passing all our 
time even in sacred communings with God’s messengers. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—o———. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary . 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE LANDS* 


With the progress of these recent years in the realm © 
of natural science and in the realm of biblical research, 
there is an ever-increasing interest in the relations of 
the Bible record to the records of outside history and of 
the natural world. That apparent differences between 
the e records are still pointed out, is less to be wondered 





* Modern Goience in Bible Lands. By Sir J.William Dawson, C.M.G., 
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at than that the approach to entire agreement between 
them is so marked. ‘ 
It is easier to suggest a seeming lack of correspondence 
here and there between the details of the order of crea- 
tion as narrated in Genesis, and as indicated in the 
observed disclosures of geology and its kindre sciences, 
than it is to explain the wonderful measure of corres- 
pondence in the details of these separate records already 
proved beyond a doubt. And when it is found thata 
master mind in the realm of natural sciences, like Pro- 
fessor James D. Dana ‘of Yale University, or Sir J. 
William Dawson of McGill College, can say that he 
finds substantial agreement between the disclosures of 
science and the narration of Genesis, the ordinary student 
of either of these records can well afford to wait for the 
solution of those questions which are still open concern- 
ing any of the details. 
_ Principal Dawson has already made valuable contri- 
butions to the discussions of the relations of science and 
the Bible in his monographs, ‘The Chain of Life in 
Geological Time,” ‘‘The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
“The Origin of the World,” and “Egypt and Syria; ” 
and now he puts into new shape much of the material 
_ from these works with addiiions calculated to give 
_ ‘the volume a popular value, under the title of ‘ Modern 
‘Beience in Bible Lands,” Like. all the writings of this 
eminent scholar and beloved teacher, the new work com- 
amends itself to those who are interested in God’s revela- 
tions of truth in the Bible and in the natural world. 
While it will not be accepted as a conclusive settlement 
of the questions discussed in its pages, this work will be 
‘recognized as the presentation of opinions worthy of the 
highest respect in their sphere, that may have an im- 
portant part in securing such a settlement. 

As this reverent scientist compares the story of creation 
‘as told in the geological structure of the earth and as 
‘told in the Book of Genesis, he finds an agreement be- 

“tween the two somewhat as follows: The one narrative 
says that this globe of ours is composed of a central 
nucleus which is practically solid, very dense and hard, 
and of an under-crust which is plastic because in a state 
of watery fusion and from which volcanic action and 
products spring, both nucleus and under-crusg being the 
‘natural result of the gradual cooling of the earth; and 
the other narrative calls, this the work of the First Day. 
~The one record says that originally the water was in the 
‘fir, but in process of time it fell on the eurth, forming 
“an upper crust of plutonic or azoic rock beneath a uni- 
_versal ocean; and the other record calls this the work 
of the Second Day. The one story says that the further 
“cooling of the globe by contraction brought to the sur- 
face of the ocean many patches and ridges of this primi- 
tive crust, which were immediately clothed with the 
simplest forms of plants; the other story calls this the 
work of the Third Day. The one account says that 
larger areas now rose above the waters, and continental 
ehanges with metamorphisms took place; the other 
account allows these to proceed during the course of 
“the Fourth Day. The one chronicle speaks of these 
-changes as resultingin many strata of rocks being added 
to the upper crust, deposited from the muddy ocean or 
built of corals and shells, in all of which the earlier liv- 
ing forms abounded; and the other chronicle speaks of 
this as the work of the Fifth Day. The one calendar 
‘now introduces recent animals and surviving types of 
vegetation; and the other diary makes this the work 
of the opening part of the Sixth Day. The one finally 
gives us man; and the other brings him into being in 
the closing part of the Sixth Day. 

Such a complete harmony as this is reached, be it 
understood, only by the aid of two expedients,—one a 
re-definition of certain biblical terms, and the other a 
treatment of whatever occurs earlier in this order than 
it ought to, as an anticipation or precursor of something 
soon to follow in geologic time. \ Of these, the first might 
be vital; and Sir J. William Dawson’s modifications will, 
of course, be carefully considered by Hebrew scholars, 
who may come to admit that later usage cannot be taken 
to be the exact measure and limit of these terms in their 
primitive use; and the second, too, may become of very 
little importance through different classification of the 
exceptional organisms. At the best, however, the sug- 
gested exhibit of correspondences is open for the exami- 
nation of Hebraists and geologists. 

As to when and where man was created, Principal 
Dawsen supposes that the great submergence of land 
which closed the Later Pleistocene or Glacial age was 
followed, in that division called the Second Continental 
period or Post-glacial age, by a raising of new lands out 
_of the sea far more extensive than we have now, immedi- 

» ately after which aboriginal men appeared and colonized 
» the continents, six or seven thousand years ago. Eden, 
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as he thinks, lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, on ter- 
ritory that was submerged by a modern extension of the 
gulf not even yet wholly regained. Heréa mild climate 
prevailed, and supplies of food were abundant at first. 
But, as men multiplied, they were obliged to migrate 
from necessity ; and they made their way southwestward 
into Africa over a broad highway, westward into Europe 
as far as the caves of Belgium and France, over plains 
now under the seas, and from Italy southward by an 
isthmus that divided the Mediterranean in two. Prin- 
cipal Dawson is quite willing to admit that man may 
have existed previously to the modern period, but he 
cannot accept any of the evidence as yet brought forward 
to be conclusive of such earlier existence. 

After two or three thousand years had passed away, 
another world-wide physical change occurred, which in 
geology is known as the flood that closed the Post-glacial 
age, but in biblical history as the deluge. Its evidence 
lies in the very latest of all great formations, called 
“inundation-mud” by English authorities, loess by 
French,—a fine deposit of diluvial loam, spread alike 
over river-valleys, far above the reach of present high- 
waters, and plateaus, and even up mountain-sides to the 
snow limit, characterized by terrestrial. shells, and 
ranging all around the northern hemisphere from China 
to America. This was the agent which interrupted the 
descent of man, extinguishing the paleocosmic race, 
rendering extinct many of the larger mammals, and 
marking the advent of modern man with present species 
of animals and plants, In every particular this tempo- 
rary cataclysm was correlative with the flood of Noah’s 
time. There is neither occasion for doubting the deluge 
of Genesis 7, nor for restricting it to the limits of Asia 
Minor. The “ waters of Noah” are coming more and more 
within the cognizance of both geology and archeology. 

Such are the most important points of contact between 
geology and Genesis adjusted in this volume, but by no 
means the only ones of interest to the biblical student. 
Principal Dawson devotes other chapters to matters of 
detail,—one to the geological structure of Egypt, in 
which he traces its course from the Laurentian age down 
to the exodus; another to the various kinds of stone 
employed by the Egyptians in their buildings and 
monuments; and a third to the stratigraphical composi- 
tion of Palestine and of the Lebanon range, together 
with several remarkable changes: marking their geo- 
logical history,—all entertaining as well as instructive 
in the highest degree to the general reader. 

Instructive as this volume is in its scientific facts, and 
pleasing as it is in its style, it is not in all parts of equal 
value; nor is it entirely free from errors of fact and of 
opinion. In his immediate field of knowledge as a 
scientist, Principal Dawson gan be safely accepted as an 
authority; but when he touches upon such points as the 
Hebrew language and Egyptian history, his statements 
call for verification by experts. Thus, for example, he 
makes certain inferences from the fact “that the latest 
[Egyptian] king whose name has been recognized [as 
working the turquoise mines near Sinai] is that of Thoth- 
mes III., the last great king of the eighteenth dynasty ;” 
whereas, in point of fact, inscriptions at Sarabit el-Khadim 
attest the presence there, in the same quest, of Amenophis 
III., a later king of the eighteenth dynasty, while other 
records show that Rameses ITI., of the twentieth dynasty, 
worked the mines of Magharah for the same precious 
stones. Even in his biblical references Principal Dawson 
is not always accurate at vital points in the narra- 
tive he is discussing. He seems, in fact, to be so carried 
away with the theory of the exodus which he has 
adopted, that he does not stop to consider how far the 
statements of the Bible text are in conflict with that 
theory. To begin with, he confounds the district of 
Rameses with a city of that name; and he supposes that 
the Hebrews “had probably gathered around the city 
of Rameses and in its vicinity” in advance of Pharaoh’s 
order for their departure tron Egypt, although the 
Bible narrative shows that all the Hebrews were in 
their own houses, guarded by the blood-sprinkled lintels 
and door-posts, on the night when the order was issued 
for their departure. Principal Dawson asserts that the 
Hebrews “are also said to have journeyed for three days 
in the wilderness of Etham, and then to have come to 
the wilderness of Shur, or ‘the wall.’” But the Bible 
text shows that the wilderness of Etham and the wilder- 
ness of Shur are but two names for the same region; 
Etham being, indeed, the Egyptian equivalent of ‘the 
Hebrew Shur, both terms referring to the great wall or 
line of fortifications across the eastern face of Egypt, 
which is entirely ignored by Principal Dawson, 

As is often the case in the work of a specialist, Prin- 
cipal Dawson seems to lay greatest stress on those por- 
tions of his work which carry least weight with them. 








But in this case, as in others, the material 

the specialist will be separated by competent judges 
from the fancies which have possessed his mind while 
presenting his contribution to the solution of the great 
questions involved; and so, in the end, he will have 
promoted the cause of truth, even though in a different 
direction from his immediate purpose. Seventy pages 
of this book, for example, are devoted to the topography 
of the exodus, and much importance is given to the 
arguments in favor of the theory of the route of the 
Hebrews which is adopted by the writer. Yet not a 
single new fact is brought forward, or a single new argu- 
ment presented, in support of the claim that the route 
which the writer advocates can be defended against the 
array of biblical indications and of other historical data 
which has been set against it. On the other hand, the 
more important facts from the Egyptian records, and 
from the writings of Herodotus, Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
which militate against this theory, are not even men- 
tioned by the author. 

An exaggerated prominence is given by Principal 
Dawson to the personal opinions of members of the 
British Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, in 
matters where their technical knowledge gave them no 
advantage in weighing the conflicting evidence for and 
against a disputed site. The great work of Dr. Edward 
Robinson in the eareful and thorough exploration of 
that region twenty years before the Ordnance Survey, is 
not so much as named by Principal Dawson; but 
wherever the members of that Survey adopted the views 
of Dr. Robinson, without adding a single fact in con- 
firmation of them, as in the case of the site of the giving 
of the law, Principal Dawson extols those surveyors as 
if they had finally settled a question that was open until 
then. Yet, as a matter of fact, the more careful scholars 
of Germany and Great Britain, as well as of the United 
States, will still go back to Dr. Robinson as having set- 
tled many of those questions—so far as they can be set- 
tled—which pivot on other considerations than a land 
survey. 

In short, this work of Principal Dawson’s has the 
merits and the defects of the work of a scientist who is 
an authority in his own field, and who is equally confi- 
dent of his knowledge in fields where he is liable to err 
both as to facts and astoinferences, It is sure of a wide 
reading and of discriminating study, and it deserves both. 





Notes made at leisure are a practical help to one who 
would speak or write readily at short notice. This is 
true in regard to the young as well as to those farther 
advanced in life, The King’s Daughters’ Diary is an 
attractively arranged volume, prepared as an aid to 
such note-making, and published for the members of 
the Order of this name. It contains three hundred and 
ninety-six pages of writing-paper, arranged by dates 
for a year, each page containing an appropriate verse or 
Bible text. It is bound in purple cloth, and is orna- 
mented with a design in gold and black. In the meet- 
ings of the Order each member is called upon to take 
some devotional part. The natural embarrassment which 
those unaccustomed to public speaking feel at such 
times, is supposed to be overcome by the daily entering 
and perusal of religious thoughts in the Diary. The 
mind is thus easily kept full, and ready at any time to 
turn on the spigot and pour forth of its contents. (7x5 
inches, pp. 384. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Com- 
pany. Price, $1.75.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_——. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AT NORTHFIELD. 
BY T. H. POWERS SAILER. 


For the fourth time, Mr. Moody has called together 
the Gollege students for a summer conferegce, and this 
year’s convention, like the two preceding. ones, is held 
at Northfield. The buildings of Mr. Moody’s girls’ semi- 
nary are used for the purpose, while’ two rows of white 
tents upon the hillside prove that the dormitories are full 
to overflowing. Below, the logs drift lazily down the 
winding Connecticut River; to the north, the hills of 
Vermont recede behind an ever-thickening haze. 

Nearly 400 college students, representing 126 insti- 
tutions, and about 100 non-college men, have assembled. 
Of the American colleges, Princeton leads the list ,»with 
over forty delegates, while Yale, Cornell, and Harvard 
have large delegations. Canadian representatives have 
taken active part in the Association conferences; fourteen 
men are present from Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin universities; and much 





interest has been aroused in Japan from the fact that 
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vices Fass aahion have col- 
lected from different points. The spirit 
manifésted by so composite a gathering | 
is perhaps best shown by the way in which | 
the English visitors were received. As 
they came over from the station, the con- 
vention awaited them in a body, and gave. 
the Northfield cheer; every college repre- 
sented, which could collect more than two 
members, then gave its: respective yell, 
after which all united in singing one verse 
of “Blest be the tie that binds.” 
. The daily program of the convention 
is as follows: During the last few days 
Mr. Moody has been conducting a six 
o’clock morning meeting for those who 
wish to attend; between 200 and 300 men 
have every morning availed themselves of 
this opportunity. At 8.15 A. M.; Messrs.’ 
©. K. Ober and J. R. Mott, the inter-col- 
legiate secretaries, have conducted a morn- 
ing conference on methods of Association 
work for college Young Men’s Christian 
Association men. The experiences of the 
various organizations are here freely com- 
pared, and practical suggestions are ex- 
changed. At 9 A.M., two Bible training- 
classes are conducted simultaneously: the 
class for inductive Bible study, led by 
Mr. F. K. Sanders of Yale; and the Bible 
training-class, led by Mr.: James Mc- 
Conaughy of. the New York Association, | 
In connection with both of these, earnest: 
systematic work has been done; and the 
courses have been found of great’ practical 
benefit. At 10 A. M., the entire conven- 
tion assembles in Stone Hall for a meet 
ing, which has in no case lasted ‘less than 
‘two hours. 
The addresses delivered have been by a 
‘large number of speakers and of varied 
character. The Rt. Rev. M. E. Baldwin, 
Bishop of Huron;' the Rev. Bishop Cyrus 
B. Foss; the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon of 
Boston; the Rev. Dr. Moses'D. Hoge of | « 
Hichtiond; ‘Virgitiia,—have' spoken: with 
much spiritual helpfulness, Dr. J. D. 
Driver of Portland, Oregon, has shown 
great logical ability in explaining and 
defending the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. Professor William R. Har- 
_per of Yale treated the Bible and the As- 
‘syrian monuments with great interest, and 
reviewed the books of the prophets Isaiah 
and Joel; the Rev: OC. H. Spurgeon, Jr., gave 
a very suggestive object-lesson on “‘ Nails;”’ 
the Rev, Dr. A. T. Pierson of Philadelphia 
spoke with much warmth on Foreign Mis- 
sions; and Mr, William Blaikie of New 
York reminded the meeting of the claims 
of physical culture, and, in reply to Mr. 
Moody’s questions, suggested methods of 
exercising the body. Besides these, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis of Boston read a paper on 
the Bible in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; Mr. A. M. Wooley gave an 
earnest testimony that Jesus, Christ can 
save the drunkard ; the English and Japa- 
nese students presented the work in their 
own countries; and other short talks were 
made, But no one was more welcome to 
the gathering than Mr. Moody, and no 
man more than he created a thirsting for 
the Holy Spirit in his audience. His very 
earnestness in listening to others was a 
help. By a popular vote he was requested 
to-occupy at least half an hour each day, 
for all felt that he was the. chief spirit 
of the meeting. 
The afternoons, with the exception of 
an occasional meeting, were given up to 
athletics. On one day, field sports were 
held. The Fourthof July was celebrated 
by: patriotic addresses in the afternoon, 
and a general college entertainment in 
the evening. At 6.50 P. M., a meeting 
was held regularly, the interests of which 
alternated between foreign missions and 
Association work, At the former meeting, 
conducted by Mr. R. E. Speer of Princeton, 
fiit,+six volunteers for the foreign field 








o'clock every evening, was similar in 
acter to that held in the morning. 
The general tenor of the convention 
this year seems to be more practical than 
that-of last. Non-Christian men attend- 
ing the conference have professed conver-. 
sion. The ‘organization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations is shown to 
be steadily improving. The presence of 
the Spirit is clearly manifest, and North- 
field is felt to be more than ever a mount 
of privilege. 

Northfield, Mass. 





YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN "ENDEAVOR. 
BY J..T, BECKLEY, D.D. 


The natural ‘history of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor commends it to the 
church. It is the outcome of a revival. 
It was born in the desire of a pastor to 
train and prepare for membership a num- 
ber of young ‘people converted in that 
revival. Formed eight years ago in the 
Williston Church of Portland, Maine, it 
seemed the least of allseeds. The rapidity 
of its growth is one of the signs of the 
times. Itis a surprise perhaps most of 
all tothe founder, the Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, whose thought was to solve simply 
a local problem; . ‘That thought of a faith- 
ful pastor God’s hand has built into a 
world-wide institution for his Church, 
Of that first constitution Dr, Clark .pre- 
pared fifty copies on a home-made hecto- 
graph pad, not wishing to waste printers’ 
ink, and supposing that number sufficient 
for alltime. The literature of the Society 
to-day is sent out by the ton. It is trans- 
lated into foréign, even into heathen, 
tongués;: Its central office in Boston, with 
no governing power, is simply a burean 
of information, 

‘The movement-is of the nature of a’ 
| greatirevival, It; is. recalling multitudes 
of indifferent disciples to their: forgotten 
duties. Its distinguishing feature is the 
pledge” In it the young disciple promises 
attendance on and participation in every 
meeting unless hindered by some reason 
which he can conscientiously give to his 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ; The 
pledge is rigid. It is meant to be. It 
appeals to the soldier-like instinct. It 
seeks only willing recruits. It is rigid, 
but it is self-imposed. It has rallied a 
vast army of volunteers; no man is con- 
scripted. At first it seemed asking too 
much, especially of the young; results 
have shown that the Church’s mistake has 
been in not expecting enough, 

Under the terms of the pledge, the So- 
ciety asks three things,—pledged attend- 
ance on the meetings, pledged participa- 
tion, pledged work. Once a month, ata 
covenant meeting, the roll is called, and 
the solemn sacramentum is renewed. The 
Society exercises the closest watch-care 
over its members; the weak are helped, 
the faithless are stricken from the rolls. 

The religious feature of the movement 
is the predominant one,. It makes not 
the literary or social gathering, but the 
prayer-meeting, the attractive center. It 
makes the public confession of Christ the 
first duty of every disciple until the duty 
becomes his joy. It solves the vexed 
problem of amusements, and restores the 
true perspective to many a disordered 
spiritual vision. 

In its committees, again, it finds work 
for every one. Instead of burdening the 
already overburdened few, it broadens the 
area, It gives woman an equal share in 
testimony and in service. It claims her 
voice and her hand. It is not a fifth 
wheel. It is the recovered lost wheel to 
the coach that is “running on three 
whéels and a fence-rail.” 

In an especial sense it exalts the local 
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char-|—not eccentric. Here it differs from | spirit of the convention, There are ‘no. 


many, perhaps most, of the organizations 


of recent times, For Christ and the 
_ It does not scatter, 
it concentrates. It puts the whole force 
of the young life of the Church under 
the direction of the pastor. 

The very genius of the Society renders 
interference with ecclesiastical affairs im- 
possible. It is not denominational; it is 
not undenominational ;. it is inter-denomi- 
national... There is as much danger of a 
Sunday-school overthrowing the denomi- 
national status of its church as there is 
of the. Society weakening its doctrinal 
integrity. 
The eighth anniversary of this Society 
was held July 9-11 in the city of Phila- 
delphia in the First Regiment Armory, 
generously loaned for the purpose. Six 
thousand five hundred delegates attended, 
representing a constituency of half a mil- 
lion. The delegates, seated by states, 
represented every part. of the country. 
The very appearance of such an assembly 
was imposing. When it lifted its voice in 
song, even trained musicians expressed . 
surprise at the effect. 

The exercises throughout were of a high 
order. Every speaker seemed anxious to 
articulate God’s thought. Unity of aim 
characterized the utterances. An inspiring 
sermon, on the first evening, by the Rev. 
Dr. George H. Wells of Montreal, de- 
scribed the Christian soldier. Dr. J. W. 
Chapman of Albany spoke forcibly on 
loyalty to duty. 

Dr. Charles F. Deems, a great favorite 
in these conventions, had come, against | m 
the advice of his physician, that he might 
look oncé more into the. face of the aa- 
sembly. Speaking on “Loyalty to the 
Church,” he interpreted the phrase belong- 
ing to the Church, he who does not care 
for his own household has denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel, His 


ber is. worse than an Ingersoll. Dr. 
Chamberlain, of .Brooklyn, presented 
“ Loyalty to Christ.” 

_The feature of the Wednesday afternoon 

session consisted of the two-minute re- 
ports, touching the whole country until 
the land seemed luminous with a divine 
light. . 
At night, Dr. Clark told the story of this 
wonderiul movement. Eight years ago 
the first convention was held in a small 
church. There were then six societies. 

Following him, noble General Howard, 
soldier of the cross and of the republic, 
stirred our hearts as he spoke of the Chris- 
tian life. Later, at the reception in Beth 
Eden Church, he gave the brighter side of 
the dark scenes of war. 

At the great meeting in the Park, in the 
afternoon, Dr, Hamilton spoke eloquently | W 
on temperance; and Mr. R. P. Wilder, 
secretary of the students’ volunteer move- 
ment tor missions, pleaded for the foreign 
field, until notes were put into the leader’s 
hands, saying, “{ will go, if they will 
send me.” 

Dr. Hoyt’s address on the new prayer- 
meeting showed such power that it. is 
called for elsewhere. The enthusiasm of | % 
Miss Wheeler of Turkey was contagious, 

The noble address of Dr. Pierson on the 
world for Christ, and of the Rev. O, P. 
Gifford on Christ tor the world, were a 
fitting close to the largest and best con- 
vention that the Christian Endeavor 
Society has held. 

One'ot the most interesting episodes of 
the convention was the reception to Mr. 
Wanamaker. It was theday that marked 
fitty-two years. Few men have ever, re- 
ceived such a welcome. It might balance 
the criticism of a lifetime. Liited on the 
wave of that enthusiusm, he surpassed 
even himself. 





church. It isa movement not centrifugal, 





‘household is his church; a faithless mem-, 















parliamentary tangles, no suggestions of 
friction. There is a naturalness and fresh- 
ness that fascinate, a consecration to 
Christ that is real. Dr. Clark, so wise, so. 


| humble, constantly keeps our faces toward 


the throne. God alone is exalted ! 
Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers % 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are freeto examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An advers 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each 4s- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amownt of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











For sunstroke, use Horsford’s Acid Phos. 
phate. Dr, A. L. Zurker, Melrose, Minn., 
says: “It produced a gratifying and remark- 
able regenerating effect in a case of sunstroke.” 
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WE HAVE QUITE A NUMBER OF 
“SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE BIBLE STUDIES 


AND BIBLE READINGS,” 
by Jonn z. ELLIo?T, that are slightly ‘damaged by 


water (9 few spots on the cover). Sent by mail for 
cents. Retails at $1.00. 
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ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 

100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 0 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the 
Agriculturist, See large adv. in previous issue, AMERI- 
CaN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. *y Seaaeen ce percopy 
j, num 20)e your ‘The same price percopy 
ber, half price ($1.00). 
-" MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo! rg 4 Stu- 
aga .00 & year. To new subscribers, 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
or @ number of E copies, they can have the paper at the 
liowing low rate 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one Jeet, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, vg eee’, adh ped (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of and new together to be not 





TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
teu pumber of both old and new together to be not 
han ten 
® school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
ae upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
Tate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, am 
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have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It a. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Caiticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


Necompar IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 





a road to the deg pac MEDICATED Soap, | 
marvelious perties of cleansing, purifyin 
and beautifying the: skin, and in peveting ess 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
ong =e Ogging of oe pores and inflammation of 
e sebaceous glands, such as pimples. bl. 
rough, cracked, and scaly ski tg pres, Denokheods, 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
pation and the softest, whitest skin within the 
jomain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to wesenely It is admirably adapted to preserve the | 
the skin and scalpof infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chroni:, if used while young, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c, Prepared by the | 
Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. j 
nd for ‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
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SAMPLE VIAL ( 





FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
The most sentlrins toot ’ i paper Ae iba — 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wr E. W. Hort 
MANUFACTURERS OF TwE cocearateo HOVT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To 


and beneficial 
public, 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
& Co., Lowex, Mass. 











DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


winches’ HESTER'S HY POPHOS PHATE 08 oF LIME 
AND SODA aoe the system w' quire pet Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe p ximate a 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis 
b Ane cae, Se Night be ywres and all Throat 
seases, it mam ues ualled remedy. Sold by drug- 
gists $1 per bottle. oe rraes d by hysicians. 
for circular. WEI eR. ‘* ¢ co. 
Chemists, 162 William Streak Tew York. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 











BEST 


Baty | TawSo"sov er Smorkeas 
Sadciphin,Boleag’ tsUnited States 
= TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 


FRE Send 6 cents for }1b sam wo 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, 


|THE ee FEaresTIOn, Fepuates 





BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, teu absolutely pure, Costing less 


NEOUS CHOCOLATE, 
MAN & SON 





_nlNSTANTANE 
KPRLEN B Will Wal aca 


un cans a ‘a ti The. 











1S Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 
Adapted for ae jeness, Ob , Comete- 
Ath wasting Game oe, Arbors, Window Guards, 
frellises, etc, Konong, Gaon, Arbors, Win mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
ee MetalCe, | 4H. W. Rxpanded Metal Ce. 


ittsburgh. Chicago 
St. Louls Expanded Metal Co., St. “ouis, 





URPEE’S ANNUAL 


ce ‘hurnee 8 oe $n z pce 


£1889 Saermer ce 
to 


[IF YOU WANT ROSES. 


FLOWER or eee LE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE « CONARD 
CoO., West Grove, Pn 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves. = 
to learn how to get them, and save mone 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 

















“Cleanfast” 
Cc 


TRADE MARK, 


State Si Chicago. 
West Sis ret, clog 
Sa Send for "Price List. 








FREE *° ee og th 1, sam les ~ A cloth the famous Ply- 
mout x # Pan ts are cut from, includ- 
ing self-measurement Rake ond linen ta measure, 
if you mention this paper, Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., Ii to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


OOD SENSE ”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 








‘Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRA- 
| LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
| lions sold in this country alone. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 











BY wad hea & ©dbe Can BUN Ak. 


INSURED? 
In pn one op atch theoffice 









YOUR 


-CONGRESS 


By this i docu- 
ment, which accom- 
panties the shues. 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 


— * erfect se oe Gore for = 
date let 


E HALF’ YE AR 

~“¢ Trade Mark. If the Tindte Sails within 

eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our tu <a hag an ym. aA yd, United 

States, indies, or 

andwtoh Tate, andwwe will Pratmsh Po Gorein 


2) heen UB GORE MAKERS, Boston ‘Mass. 
"Gas 
Ci lige, P= 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 











Shrinking. Look Better. 
Against Bagsing Such Fit Better. 

Lost ng Shape. Shoes Feel Better. 

Weerlks Out. Last Longer. 


WHERE Sold? Every shoe dealer can sell 

shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, if you ¢ insiet. 

a cost no more. Some dealers will coax you to pnd 

imitations, on which they make eatra profit. 

out for such “‘ dodges.’ Refuse positively any Congress 

Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 

shoes, and insure the shoes. 100, 000 dealers sell'tl them. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, write us for list of 

dealers in your locality. 

(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 


J. D. Larkin’s Soaps. 

J.D. Larkin & Co. are a firm of many 
years’ standing, in Buffalo, N. Y.; reli- 
able, and ranking as first-class business 
men. ‘They are introducing a new soap, 
which will supersede the best in the 
market. So much confidence have they 
in the merit of their goods, that they 
send them on trial (freight prepaid), 
with the privilege of returning at their 
expense if not satisfactory. They have 
set aside the profits of their enormous 
factory for one year, to give to the pur- 
chasers ordering goods in this way. 

Ree the large advertisement appear- 

frem time to time in this paper. 
W en you send them a postal card 
ordering the Great Bargain Box 
on trial, be sure to say that you saw 
the advertisement in this aper, and 
the goods will be arutaciely sent on 
terms therein stated. 











& CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED | 
No OD0R WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully iested 

















one yew by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
| B. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 238 N. dd St, Pluie. Pa 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ASSYRIAN 
LIBRARY 3,500 YEARS OLD. 


The Victoria Institute of London held 
its annual meeting at Adelphi Terrace on 
July 1. An immense audience crowded 
the hall in every part; the president, Sir 
George Stokes, Bart., President of the 
Royal Society, took the chair. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by mentioning 
that the Emperor of Brazil had sent a 
message expressing special interest in the 
Institute’s Journal, and desired to obtain 
it regularly for translation. The report 
for the past year was then read by Captain 
Francis Petrie, the honorary secretary, by 
which it appeared that the number of 
home, foreign, and colonial members had 
increased to over 1,300, and there had 
been an important advance in the practi- 
cal work of the Institute in investigating 
philosophical and scientific questions, 
especially any questions used by those 
who unhappily sought to attack religion 
in the name of science. 

The adoption of the report was moved 


| by Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.B., F.R.S., and 


seconded by Admiral Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, F.R.S., after which it was an- 
nounced that family matters, consequent 
on the death of his father, prevented Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce’s presence, and he had 
chosen the Rev. Dr. Wright, author of 
“The Hittites,” to read his address. It gave 
an historical description of what has be- 
come known in regard to the conquests of 
Amenophis IIT., as shown by the archives 
of his paluce, which have only lately been 
discovered, and which the Professor went 
last winter to investigate on the spot be- 
fore writing the Address for the Victoria 
Institute. Of the tablets and inscriptions 
he said: “From them we learn that in 
the fifteenth century before our era,—a 
century before the exodus,—active literary 
intercourse was going on throughout the 
civilized world of Western Asia, between 
Babylon and Egypt and the smaller states 
of Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, 
and even of Eastern Kappadokia. And 
this intercourse was carried on by means 
of the Babylonian language, and the com- 
plicated Babylonian script. This implies 
that all over the civilized East there were 
libraries and schools where the Babylonian 
language and literature were taught and 
learned. Babylonian appeared to have 
been as much the language of diplomacy 
and cultivated society as French has be- 
come in modern times, with the difference 
that, whereas it does not take long to Jearn 
to read French, the cuneiform syllabary 
required years of hard labor and attention 
before it could be acquired. 

We can now understand the meaning 
of the name of the Canaanitish city which 
stood near Hebron, and which seems to 
have been one of the most important of 
the towns of Southern Palestine. Kirjath- 
Sepher, or ‘‘ Book-town,” must have been 
the seat of a famous library, consisting 
mainly, if not. altogether, as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets inform us, of clay tablets 
inscribed with cuneiform characters. As 
the city also bore the name of Debir, or 
“Sanctuary,” we may conclude that the 
tablets were stored in its chief temple, 
like the libraries of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. It may be that they are still lying 
under the soil, awaiting the day when the 
spade of the excavator shall restore them 
to the light. The literary influence of 
Babylonia in the age before the Isrgelitish 
conquest of Palestine explains the occur- 
rence of the names of Babylonian deities 
among the inhabitants of the West. Moses 
died on the summit of Mount Nebo, which 
received its name from the Babylonian 
god of literature, to whom the great tem- 
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ple of sais was dedicated: and Sinai 
itself, the mountain “ of Sin,’ testifies to 
a worship of the Babylonian Moon-god, 
Sin, amid the. solitudes of the desert. 
Moloch, or Malik, was a Babylonian. di- 

vinity like Rimmon, the Air-god, after 
whom more than one locality in Palestine 
was named, and Anat, the wife of Anu, 
the Sky-god, gave her name to the Pales- 
tinian Anah, as well as to Anathoth, the 
city of “the Anat-goddesses.” 

In a careful reading of the tablets Canon 
Sayce came upon many ancient names 
and incidents known up to. the present 

énly from their appearance in the Bible. 
‘All these he carefully described, as well 
as several references in the tablets to the 
Hittites. 

In regard to another point, he said: 

“ Byer since the progress of Egyptology 
made it clear that Rameses II. was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, it was difficult 
to understand how so long an interval of 
time as the whole period of the eighteenth 
dynasty could lie between him and the 
‘new king’ whose rise seems to have been 
followed almost immediately by the ser- 
vitude and oppression of the Hebrews. 
The tablets of Tel el-Amarna now show 
that the difficulty does not exist. Up to 
the death of Khu-en-Aten, the Semite 
had greater influence than the native in 
the land of Mizraim.” 

Referring to those who have formed 
opinions as to the non-historical character 
of the Pentateuch, Professor Sayce said : 
“The Tel el-Amarna tablets have already 
overthrown the primary foundation on 
which much of this.criticism has been 
built.” 

Professor Sayce closed his paper with a 
peroration of passing eloquence as to the 
duty of searching for the rich . libraries 
that must lie buried beneath the sands of 
Syria and Palestine, a matter the import- 
ance of which has been urged in the ;Vie- 
toria Institute’s Journal. more than once, 
especially in the last volume, presented to 
all its supporters. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Professor Sayce for his splendid 
address, and to Dr. Wright for reading it. 
This was moved by the Lord Chancellor 
in.a speech of great interest, in which he 
said there was nothing more interesting 
in. the literary history of mankind than 
such discoveries as those alluded to in 
the address, which he considered a perfect 
mine of wealth. M. Naville, the Egyp- 
tian discoverer, having expressed his ad- 
miration of the labors of Professur Sayce, 
and declared the discovery the greatest 
one of the present century, a vote of thanks 
to the President was then moved ; by Sir 
Risdon Bennett, F. R. S., seconded by 
Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, F. 8. 58., 
and conveyed to the President by Captain 
Creak, F. R. 8. This closed the proceed- 
ings, and the members and their guests 
adjourned to the Museum, where refresh- 
ments were served. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for posta; £° and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 
be. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send fuli line of samples of custom clothin 
48-inch tape, and full direction. BAW STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
co., 1ht-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, il: 














W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 


LADIES § {Sse |= 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences, Send for | 
circular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THRUP, 18 Mose STREET, 2. kW LOKK. 





‘MOUNTAIN SUNSET ‘HOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE. Ke:ks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest mountain 











scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
and ees ‘able ond Soemmogaions excel- | 
mt. For circu terms, e dress, 
: . GROSCH, Proprietor. 


| 


SIT EIR 


Reliable goods sold through mail orders at 
same price as over cash counters. . 


MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


etc., of all the mewest bf es. Also complete 
assortment of Ladies’ and Misses’ Camabric and 
Muslim Underwear, from 12; cents a garment 


upwards. 
feet front, 175 feet deep, 4- stories 


Our store is 100 
high, filled with everything for Dress or House 


decoration,—in fact, anything You want can be pro- 
cured under our roof. 


OUR EXTRA LARGE PURCHASE. 


We commence the sale this week of 340 dozen extra 
ee eee wae sts, Jackets, Blouses, etc.,from 
98 cents eac 
at about half usual prices. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largesti mpovteraand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
ete,, inthe UnitedStates, Send forsamplesand prices. 


W. L, DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


one ant eee that. re his name and price stamped 
on the m,are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ONEY SAVED ON DRESS SILKS 


‘of all wate oy borin direct from CHAS. A. 
STE On., Tatonge, Kil. 
Write for ample, FR black or colors. 


~ EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
are better than horses, Doc- 
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tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody: rides them 
instead of horses! © 


A 


- Send for free illas- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn en about 
them. . 
OVERMAN WHEEL cO., Makers, 
+ _ROSTON, MASS, 





TIMER Seas VEHICLES 


Ree 


pe a ad g. 3. 
city oie driven give yee beet 


BABY CARRIAGES 


W. B. NUTTIN 
Ask for the Daley Pillow Sham “poeta, Mass, 


BABY CARRIAGES Wks taeee 


LUBUR G MFG.CO, 145 N. 8th 8 


WHY? 


wn tse continue to canvass for old, worn-out, 














ua able books, wasting your time and trying 
your ten BELFORD, LARKE & CO. 
will give you ehoice of their NEW COPYRIGHT 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, just out, and in demand 


everywhere? 


ONE MILLION pAOLUMES A YEAR! 


Address at once, Subscri me os 
BELFORD. CLABME.4 py co. biladelphia. 


| IBERAL SALARY pa EXPENS thee tor of 
Es CONE 
str sao "2 








te 
Malay not di. 
igs ae ni fi 





Se TORN 0. Win! iperdenlay i rpris 
FRANCES E. WILLARD’S Glimpses of | Pitty 
ears. Autobiogra and history of W. C.'T. U. 


6,000 sold before issued ; 100,000 guaranteed. Bio: ig money 
Jor solicitors, For liberal terms mend territory, address 
H. J. SMITH &CO.,Phila. Agents wanted. 
Ww ANTED } Salesmen whocan give good reference 

* andsecurity. Salary and advancement 
in our business guarant 





, a8 ex Repos warrants, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T, , MEAD, & 


Address 
CO., 753 ‘and 755 Broadway, New You 





AGENTS WANTED {02¢ <7? he Christian's | 


Life,” a religious book heartily 
endorsed by all denominations, Special Terms. 
T. T. Tas ker, Sr., Pub‘r, 921 Arch St.. Phila. 


Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS 2 ne © WORLD. 


Graphie CM phies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
- Ele aney. illustrated. . A masterly work. 
J. W. HEE ER & CO.,Philadelphia, Pa. 








MEN OR WOMEN, To sell the 

Aset ENTS ate ISSOURISTEAM WASHER, Pisa 
es Het feam. beral. 

MISSOURI ' WASHER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





GENTS wanted. Local or weaveling, Permanent 
work. Quick selling «pecialties. Stock wa i a 
Jas. E. WeitNnky, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 





to $3.75, in almost any color needed, } 

















CHURCH aLichid 


eo. im, 


CHURCH, HALL, ide L006 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 24 & 246 8) 24. St., Phila, Pa 








Churcu 
1, DGSTERMOOR & BON, We Sroadwaye Me city 





SHAW, APPLIN, & 
Manufacturers of ’PULPIT “IT SUITS, 


Mune hs for —— 


IT 1S A PECULIAR IDEA 


To stop advertising because | busi- 
ness is dull. It is directly opposed to 
the true theory and the successful 
practice of the fm Advertising, prop- 
erly done, prevents dull seasons. The 

at successes have been achieved b 
ealers who have advertised emgiawe n 
allseasons, In busy times they spo 
of their goods in general, Buys ers 
could not be kept away. At other 
times they advertised special features, 
and told why it paid to buy then, 
Buyers saw the point and bought, 
The greatest gain was in keeping the 
buying public in hand as patrons of 





ANNERS, FOR, S SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


ane ao Bend | for. fue: a ga 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


Wiage AEs BABS RNS 

r Su ools and all other 

$isSCcO BROS. itimore, Md. 
. . Bend for illustrated catalogue. 








Church © Light. 
OIL L. GAS or ELECTRIC. 











pee 


the “‘man who advertised,” The man 
who did not advertise, had a dull 
season, and later had to work harder 
to gain attention. 

f you have articles or goods for all 
the year round use or consumption, 
2. will pay you to talk about them to 


People Who Buy 
All Through the Year. 


You can talk to over 240,000 fami- 

wheeler i one Refiecto re lies of this glass of buyers every week, 

deliers and do it in their favorite family 

fone iconannale nae Catalogs papers—the endorsement of their 

+ Lease columns is of great value. It need 

WHEELER tha ly cet ag Ne not cost you much. The rate is fixed 

me Be ilchgan Be St. Bes Ohleags. I : and is low. 
These are the Papers: 
cee ee AND. CHARSELIORS The Sunday School Times............... Undenomtnational 
mato given d a a The PEO. se ssthaseadisaitt 
Sep: The Lutheran Observe: 






The National Baptist 





“tien Bell feauire 
Finest Grade of Bells, 


logus.© Addread 
timore, Md, 


Beat choos, tg, perie for ranted. Caines 


PEO BRCRE Wee a POUNDERS. 


LU PAPER ESR 


AL ‘ian & reat Ga eee eae ee 


8 aye, Sig for rr 
for Pri and Ga hog 





‘ention tags prin 





























The advertising rate is low and fixed. We 
shall be glad to receive your request for fuller 





Ce DOBSON. :09 Ohesenut street, Patia: 


delphia, order to receive % ful value for thelr 
witich one in: ml ways 


= | TOOLS ua. ca co 
WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliabie and ex penere 
sources, should prove profi 


COLORADO 


is now THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. ‘The subscriber has had a long and wide 














by him in the last twenty-three years should inspire 
confidence: From 1867 to 1875, Secretary Land Depart- 
ment Kansas Pacific Railway Company ; 1875 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner for same Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Comp ; 1883 to p time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company, Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required. Address 
(P. O. Box 2945) 8s. J. GILMORE, 
1756 Larimer St., DENVER, Colorado. 


The Kansas Investment.Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | °° peyoushire st. 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W.T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,900. 
HERBERT E, BAu1, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
Grorex C. MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 











IN THE TRAVELERS _ 
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WARREN LOAN ae 
Fairbury, Nebras 
Has great ex perience in loaning sen in Nebraska 
for persons st, All loans made oy solutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders,7 to¥ per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


ING IN ALL BRANCH Ss. 


and other 4 to 6 © cent securi 


Bonbe' Fishesbnaet Lise. Special Department for 
‘eattich iot wisalesra Picea cet te NARS... 


AMERICAN | 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


| aCsand 10 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


“Re t soll, climate, and location in the 
| FARMS South. s. F,. MANCHA, Claremout, Va. 





tail carpets of their own make, 


information, 


? 


(Morvat Lire Burprne,) 
' CHESTNUT AND TENTH STREETS,: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Christian Standard and Home Journal..... Methodial 
The Presbyterian Journal.. ............cc0.se000+ Presbyterian 
The Reformed Church Messenger...... Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recorder............... Reformed Eptscopal 
The Christian Instructor .....,........ United Presbyterian 
The Christian Statesman....................s0-e0008 Evangelist 
The Lutheran.. Luth 

The Christian Recorder................... ‘African Mcthodda 

BALTIMORE. 

The Baltimore Baptist Baptia 
The Episcopal Methodist Methodia 
The Presbyterian Observer...................000+ Presbyterian 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 





BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, HEN. 


QUARTERLY. 





experience in this line. The responsible positions held aw 


Best Commercial Real Estate’ 
for Security. : 


ual a des ive hlet, send to GHORGE 
MED, ben: pes ome Office oe ; & 11 Adver- 
rete ety aby 246 W: Mass. 





PP pene HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
tstge or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY: 
KANSAS 


proportion of the finest properties 


Controlling a large proportion 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 


én be of advan antage to 

hold valuable 

CERTAIN A 
erry a7 


y f om sum down wi 
home or the 
a ae tov VALUE 3. Buildings 
in sightly, healthful locations, to 
ilments, a or of our besekan 








Solid Ness Gonty THE, HUSTED D INVESTMENT C0. 
6% 6 tnsan pe a 8% or Life Insurance Co., New York, 
Securities. “econ. Ta gzample ot lac LIVED AND WOR. 





KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 

Write for references. 

“OVER 850, 000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsnever known. Best all-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and YR A liberal terms. 
C. E. Simmons, vandGom.C.& Ww. £6 , Chicago, tl. 


In ordering goods, or in tonne inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. — 
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COoPpyAiont. 
“TIS LOVE Rh THE 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. yagi is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. ‘Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost many a woman who strives to 
her household an works herself to death in the ef- 
If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
he blame-<if thi dag gage, wees pedis mp ning goes 
aan, blame again. is within her 
‘tts she u uses “Sapelio io everything ee look clean, and 

ill be quickly over. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Nag engl COLLEGE Loates es Catalo — 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. N. English, rin. 


Iss yp, rede E’S BOARDING anp DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies = Pine St., Philadelphia. 
ist year begins Sept. 26, 1889. isso 


EST WALNUT 8S 











REET BOARDING 
School for fey ladies and misses Address, 
Miss J. TRAUT , 4801 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


EV. DR. a, WORDEN, 
Phi 


ne SHE MISSES ANABLE’S - 
Satie 


for TouUNG New Brunewick, bs: Ju 
will re-open Seathenbar 25, at 066 Bayard 


INDERGARTEN,. The 16th sem+annual train- 
ing gee of the Chicago Free Kinder; 
es second Mo 


particulars, ress th 
Kindergarten Association, 175 Sud St St., Chi 














TEACHING AN 


Any subscriber to The Su 


‘Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 

issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general. and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ht to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have wered,” 


D. TEACHERS. 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and | Bosra 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying -the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 


say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 


nday School Times can have a 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the 9 F. N. PELOUBET. 


“ The hook is exactly one which - need ; and I feel 
sure that it willmeet the wants of a many 
ers. There are Bae d yy it would not make 
we Seen yp me that jt is raion 
at the righ nt fae. pay mca excellently 
to to nels our teachers do better work.” 





Five or more copies to 


One copy of the book mailed, 


- $1.00 
one address (each) .60 














Express charges prepaid. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL. : EDUCATIONAL. 





Mo xEn HOLLY (N.J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 

NRY M. W ALRADT (YALE), Principal. 
7, AIRFAX HALL. “Seminary for ladies. Win- 
chester, Va. ‘I'wenty-first year o ae ‘ix . “ag 
For catalogue, address Miss M, E. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 











END FOR CATALOGUE to the. MYSTIOVA L- 
LEY INSTIT: TE, Ryene ridge, Conn. 
22d year. Bothsexes, Number fmited.” “Small Classes.” 


UNION ACADEMY, ANNA,EILL. 7th year. 


A preparatory schovl of og grade, Christian aims, 
medeen methods. $103 to $1 Apply early. 


BETHLEHEM, PA, BES BISHOPTHORFE. A 


Girls, py. y ic pel nit oe desi 
pupils ieee for college. F. I. Warsn, Principal: 


MARIETTA COLLEGE: 


BEST a varee MODERATE eo 
Presi fetta, Ohio. 




























-~ eFyoeuT ett 
Wil receive vant Valuable iptormesien Este: ees 
CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, °S2x7*- 


* Unexcelled location and surroundings. New school 
ee Seerpment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete. Thor. 

preparation for College or Scientifi fic School. For 
meee address J. CALVIN Rick, A.M. » Principal. 


Ran HILL, ILLINOIS, ACADEMY. 


-- _AFIRST-cLAss BOYS’ HOME PSCHOOL. 
F pet or for : a” boys aided, 
mean Le aes M.. Principal. 


Migs Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 
102) Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
“Reopens October 1, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


East Greenwich Academy. 
ey ee 1802. For both sexes.. On Narragausett 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Eleven 
courses of instruction. ayear. OpensSeptember 
3%. For illustrated catalogue address the Principal, 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 
F. RB WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE, Simones". 


in gibch eekate Course of tend. Location beaut'- 

ful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A refined Chris- 

tan sone —— ote ye ll, 1889. Send for 
RISBEE, D.D., Pres'dent. 

UNLENBERG COLLEGE, A LLENTOWN, 

PA., opens tirst 'T pereger % in September. C ‘ol 

lege department furnishes a full Classical Course of 

fer years. Charges, including board, 

Academic department prepares for Co lege, A grey 

Business, etc. Charges, including board, $183 for 40 

weeks, Buil ilding wrested by steam, For catalogue, 
apply to v. T, L. SEIP, D. D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA Siar 


MILITARY 
h year opens Se —_— 


AILITARY COLL 
Counszsue CIVIL ENGINEERING, Bee ceray, 
ARCHITECTURE, ARTS. 
RRR ORGANIZED Saubanacoat CouRSEs. 
Circulars of Cor, CHAS. E. HY ATT, President. . 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1833 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country-seat of Jay CooKE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principals. Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES FE. BENNETT, Muss H. A. DILLAYR 
Miss SYLvia J. EasTMAN, 




















193 for 40 weeks, 











CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE 


D Hupson River INsTitTuTR. Healthfully and 
Feantifally located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and systematic 
education to young men and women. Careful attention 
gives by astron: ulty of ex perienced professorsand 

eachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical 
culture. « ouservatory of Music an rtof 








Ladies, West 


EATON, Mar 
De@hesee Good 


nee racer arena 


pale sere eran pest nly 
tion ges, music n 
$180 per year. r. Catalogues. RK. DARI ‘NBTO ro BS. 


OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL = cuts 
in 1660), Oneof the oldest classical schoo. 
Prepares for college @ scientific school, gs ye 
more boys for Yale than any other school. ‘or —— 
logue, address Go, L. Fox, Rector, New Haven, Ct 
n to. every 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 2h71.09.0°%2 


nomination, with the privileges of the Univ ~~ 
Sept. 19, For catalogue or fur her information apply 
to Pror. GEORGE kK DAY, New Haven, Conn. 








CLINTON, nN. Y. ‘HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
for you 

Advantages’ unsurpassed; attra tive to ‘tien school 

graduates; laboratory work in sciences; French and 

German conversation ; music andart. 29thyear. Ll- 

lustrated catalogue. Address A. G. BENEDICT. 


DOUCLASS SEMINARY 


for » oung ladies, 

‘yhe 11th year opens Se a ue moderate Ponte 
admitted to Wellesley on our certifica' 

Address, Miss H. EB. DOUGLASS, Principal. 











WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, thorough, healthy. 

14 acres of playground. Thirt SXECEN year. Terms, 

#800 to 9400. Principal, CALE ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.). 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys for any. college or scientific school., Fall 
term opens Sept. 5, 1889. Catalogue and illustr ted arti- 
cleon application. Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 8. Principal. 
WESTERN: FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio, 
Thirty-tifth year opens Se 3rd . 
Ful academic and Seminary Courses. Stadents fitved fo for 
best Eastern Colleges. Complete Courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Laboratory work in Sciences. Library 5000 Vols, mF 


heat; electric light; healthful location. Terms $170 per yea 
Mi Iss LEl ILA Ss. , McKEE, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 


FOR B XES. 
Founded in 1754, Wiceoliont ee Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work in Ene- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Art. Our certificate 
admits to college. . Address, AveU STINE JONES, LL.B. 


R ERS citi: 
COLLEGE. 
54-56 West 55th ER: New York City. 
51st year opens Sept. 25. a ee Klective, and full 
Collegiate course. REv. G. SAMSON, D.D., Pres’t. 
Preparatory and boarding dep irtments, connected 
with the College, open Sept. 25. Send for circular. 


Sy hy Leaching, 


short. te a new system of correspondence 
teaching, the Boston Home Coll pre- 

pares students at their own homes for any 
of the ordinary teachers’ examinations. 
Classes are immensely successful. Time ten 
weeks. Diplomas ‘grantell. Graduates 

aided in securing positions. For terms and 
other particulars, address 

SEYMOUR EATON, PRINCIPAL, 











Ww ay not ? 
Salaries 
, are good 
WMG. »*. the 





high erade, %&th year opens Sept. 9, send for illus- 
trated catalogue. Rev.A. H. ACK, A.M), Pres’t, 





TW 
a THE CLASSICA 


T. BEACON ACADEMY. Select home 
school, pny rons arch home care. College 
oer ratory ae ; art, science. Corres- 
pordence sclict ED SMITH, A.M., Prin- 
cipal, Fishkill on trodson. } New York. 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 
BROOKE HALL. for Girls and ‘Young Lad 
Se cca en MEDIA ACADEMY, for See and 
SWITHINC. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. in eyes grate te), 
Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelphia). 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 
town New Jersey, September 25, Tho instruc- 
tion in English, French, and German; Music and 
Art. Grounds ample for recreation. Climate of Mor- 
ristown unsur 1s, $600. 
Circulars on application. 


UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
oe Be : 
. David J. Mill, LL.D. President. . 
© COURSES OF STUDY : 
Fant. “sort Broins stra Lari 1389. 














CESTER. panation fr a 

Toren Raines oy olen. 
tific School. ee wre: 
Cornell, Scheasehe ntees Soe hin eal 
liams, —aiid to ple oper in classi rable new 
building, equips’ ag Saneebeniie 
dormitories conve. homelike. et mean vom 
tilated, heated am. Grounds beautiful. D. W. 
ABERCROMBIEK, A. M., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 





ROCKLAND COLLECE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,. 
Graduating Course for Young Ladies. University 
Preparatory and Business, for Bovs and You ung. Men. 
Successful ‘School at Popular Rates, Music, 
Modern Languages, and gineering. send for New 
Catalogue. ext year opens Sept. 17. 
W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN iNST TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
ns its annual session on Tuesday, September 3. 

T e courses of instruction, open to both men and 
women, are invaluable to all who would acquire 
a systematic knowledge of human nature by com- 
petent instructors. For full particulars, write for 
‘* INSTITUTE Extra.” Address, FowLER & WELLS 
Co., 775 Broadway, New York. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer by permission gd John Wanamaker, Post- 
master-General ; Prof. E Wood, M.D.,LL.D.; Prof. 
Harrison Allen, M.D. ; Toot J. G. R. Me Elroy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and ‘ohn D. Wattles, Pub- 
lisher of oe Sunday School Times: 

Send for 54- Bree rem pamphletto B.S. JOH NSTON’S 
Inatitute, N. llth & Spring: Garden Sts., Phila. 


STAMMERING 


corrected ; method proveunced a great success. Send 
for testimonials, etc. Mrs. E. J. BE. THeR rE 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


DO YOU ier 
WRITE? 

















mae 80, ana desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonable 

rices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Memang 

‘on Bond, 

or ‘teats Hill ‘Linen. 

11 he does not keep them, 

send 3 two-cent stam 


s our compl . samp got 

| | Comer eres which weneil b 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. | j the uni. SAM U E PA 
Express often cheaper. Min iin Street, Boston -Seaca 


BUSHNELL’S For’ Portable Letter Copying 
Books are kno n and used all 
— the world. a «gent tequired Letter size, 
1.0; noe size, $1, Ps y mail, postpai'. ALVAH 


(THe J ‘JOYFUL SOUND 


pK Eycim 5 marta of fot ah ety od a arme 

efioria again and fo a “4! stn new means. gma 
$3.60 per dos.; One y by Mail, 35 Cts. 
1018 Arch St.. 

JOHN J. HOOD, eniifatipm ia, Ba, 





THE BRIGHT, ARRAY. 
LOWRY & DOANE. 


sew, ayachoo! i eeeety E eee Sua- 


vers, ri 9 Bete cover, for examina- 
tion, 2 pd met pe ir eimen é free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 | E. 9th ‘St., New York, 
1 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


*ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


E aEW ®. 8. £ }. SENSING BO poox i vom 18s9 


Both ej aetie one on canes contain Cateiy aeaabisen and 
merit of the highest order. 192 £100, 25c. for 
sample copy in rds, W. W. b.,Toledo,O. 








Baty 





Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, Br cts, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABRATHC 
SCHOOL and all other SAC SONG BOOK: 
BY uN. TOMES & femers 
the Sunday School, &c, /m- 


potll eee eed 


G0 pe 
per 100, LET Morcenkoabea hens arrisburg,Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, soaigining an anthe: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, o. 


SONGS, OF REJOICING Few H2t3" 























Fittm dozen. 3 ss rene 35 Mace Be. a Cincinnati, 0. 
CORNISH nfontraced catalog “Sialed ice 


& CO., 


ORGANS | °'**Fsis.ce;.. x. 


ORGAN Sz: Batae inde Dns Ree Ooee at 











to accurate time cope 
sateaned: improvements 


dition to por pg > 
no other watch. Lioaye are the Best and our iese 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. . Write at once for full particu- 
peed won your sg is Age We A Ther 
co ‘u 

“THE Xi is uBvSTONE WA LUB CO. 

alnut St., Philad elphia. 


How to A A WaTCh on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Weiner particularsto NAEGELE ware rm 
JEWELRY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and = and 50 Maiden Lane, New York.: 














USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during, the past year or so, 
and which have given such good watisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club ‘subseribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forths the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLeEs. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional, 

Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 60 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031, Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


earnerdering goods, or in making inquiry concernng 
Ming adacitioel én. thie pager. you will oblige the 
the stating that you 


An 











50 Bromfield St., Luston, Mass, 


fusu NELL, AGENT, 478. 4b St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


as well as advertiser, 
saw ten adeartiotnant ta The Sunday School Times. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only acre baad are wwases trustworth 


Sho 


refund to gubscribers way money that 











uld, however, an shvectigouent of # party not in good standing be inadvertently ineerted. 
they lose thereby 











